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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of five 
(s) dollars for each, 
nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


During 


Ida Klein Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Heary Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. re 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe: 

Scaichi, Mary Anderson, Hubert Ste Blanck, 
Trebelll. Sara eae. Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghla: Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Chas. R. Phetee, Jr. L. G. Gottschalk, 


Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 


Kate Claxton, Antoine de Kontski, 
Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 


milie Ambre, a re Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, enevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, tagno, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Ellen Montejo, Judith ‘Graves. 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, Salvini 
Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, Joho T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 
Lena Little, Campanini Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Ceili, Gu nial. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. ossi, 
Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie putner, Hans Balatka dwin Booth, 
Donal Arbuckle, Max —. 
Marie Louie Dotti, Liberati, C. A. Cap; 
Geistin, Ferranti, sg 0, 
Faursch ‘Mai, 2 Anton Rubinstein. Mrs. len Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 
Zélie de Lussan, oseffy, Emil Scaria, 
Umoche Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenna, Donizetti, 
Citus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg. William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason genaneee Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 


Franz Lachner, Robert Volkmana, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heinrich Marschner, Julius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, ax Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, E. A. Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 
William Courtaey, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 


Michael Banner, 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emmons Hamlin, 


osef Staudig!, Anton Udvardi, 
sulu Veling. Alcuin Blum, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, ag = Koegel, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, 


Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, Carl Retter, Car! Faelten, 
Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 
$. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt — Mason, 
C. Mortimer Wiske w. Edward Heimendah!, Georges Bizet, 
O. Von Prochazka Mme. Clemelli, i ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, dgar H. Sherwood, 
Adolf Henselt W. Waugh Lauder, Ponchielli, 
Eugene D. Albert Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, 
Lil: Lehmann, Mendelssohao Carrie Hua- King. 
William Candidus, Haas von Bulow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Franz Kneisel, Clara Schumann, Verdi, 


Leandro Campanari, Fenchinn. Hummel Monument, 
Franz Rummel, Samuei 5, Santord, Hector Berlioz Monument 
Blanche Stone Bartoa, Franz Liszt, Haydn Monument. 


Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 


Amy Sherwin 


amy Svendsen, 
Thomas Ryan, 


anton Dvorak, 


Achille Errani, A. A, Stanley, Saint-Saens. 

King Ludwig | 1, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
©. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. ules Jordan. 
Heary Schradieck, Charles Frade), ans Richter, 
sone F. Luther, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
oha F, Rhodes, Bartlett Davis, Bertha Pierson, 
Wilhelm Gericke, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Cartes Sobrino, 
Frank Taft, Willis Nowell, M. Nowell, 
C. M. Von Weber, August Hyllested. William Mason, 
Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs. asdeloup. 

Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 
Charlies Rebm Heinrch Boetel, Maud Powell. 
Harold Randolph W. E. Haslam, Max Alvary. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer Carl E. Martin. } ae hy Hofmana. 
Adele Aus der Ohe {enaie Dutton. 

Karl Klindworth, alter J, Hall, Cantons F, Pinner. 
Edwin Klahre. Conrad Ansorge. Marianne Brandt. 
Helen D. Campbell. Car Baermann. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Alfredo Barili, Emil Steger. Henry Duzensi. 

Wm. RK, Chapman, Paul Kalisch Emma Juch. 

Otto Roth, Louis Svecensk1, Fritz Giese, 

Anas Carpenter Henry Holden Huss, Anton Seidl, 

Biumenschein, Neally Stevens, Max Leckner, 

Ad. Ebeling Dyas Flanagan. Max Spicker. 


SN’T this awful? From all sections of the country 
we are continually hearing of something like this: 
A four year old musical prodigy, Paul Kotchalsky, is astonishing Russia 
with his performances. He is said to have displayed extraordinary genius 
for music in his second year. 
Where is it going to end?’ Baby virtuosos performing 
rattle sonatas or teething nocturnes, or literal A minor 
etudes! Suppose we organize a society for the suppres- 
sion of musical tomfoolery and stop at once the prodigy 
nuisance, which threatens to become a national epidemic. 
Every boy is not a Hofmann or a Hegner. 


T seems to us a rather dangerous act on the part of 
the proprietors or managers of musical colleges and 
conservatories to advertise in the list of the faculty the 
names of musicians who are never to be found at the 
school. It is wrong to publish what is not true, and 
there is considerable commercial risk entailed in such a 
course, for the persons falsely advertised may contradict 
the soft impeachment. This is about the time when 
conservatory advertising is at its height, and it is also 
the proper time to publish only the proper and—in some 
instances—the revised list of the faculty. 


HE reported defection of Minnie Hauk from the 
Kellogg Opera Company is not surprising, when 

one considers how often the fair and favorite imperson- 
ator of “Carmen” was in the habit of getting danger- 
ously ill suddenly if box office receipts were not above par. 
A sprained ankle, a dangerous and distressing cough, 
a blinding neuralgic headache, coupled with a horrible 
hoarseness, all could be conjured up at a moment’s 
notice, and, let it be added, after a moment’s glance at 
the audience. Is it possible the shrewd singer had any 
such motive in withdrawing at the eleventh hour from 
the Kellogg Company? Has she doubts on the subject 


of the Kellogg cash box? 
sé ORTH’S Journal of Music,” published in Phila- 

N delphia, seems to know more of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’ movements than we do in Gotham. 

It informs its readers that the orchestra has dis- 
banded because Mr. Thomas cannot obtain Steinway 
Hall to play in. 

This is indeed strange and amazing news. It also 
winds up by saying that “ Philadelphia doubtless will be 
glad to give the great organization a home and ample 
support.”” This is very kind on the part of Philadelphia 
to assume the responsibility of doing what, according to 
“North’s Journal of Music,” neither New York nor 
Chicago has accomplished. Perhaps Philadelphia had 
better devote her energies to supporting and “ giving a 
home and ample support” to her own Germania 
Orchestra, which is under the directorship of that ex- 
cellent musician, Charles M. Schmitz. 


E are in receipt of the following letter, dated Sep- 
tember Io: 
Lirtie Rock, Ark. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In your issue February 22 last you have a long account of the Gospador 
Bundelcund, the centenarian virtuoso. 

Is it a fictitious character, or did such a wonderful old musician ever 
exist in Central Asia? By answering this you will confer a favor on 

James Incouty. 
Certainly, James, we will answer your question. The 
Gospador Bundelcund,whose extraordinary performances 
and death were recorded, actually lived, and the name 
we gave him but thinly disguises a well-known musical 
European celebrity. ‘Fhe following old lady must have 
been one of his contemporaries: 

Mrs. Content Sweet Buffington is the name of a lady ninety-eight years 
old, who lives at Dorchester, Mass. When Miss Sweet was a girl her 
schoolmates reversed her surname and called her ‘‘ Sweet Content," be- 
cause of her hopeful, sunny disposition, and that name has clung to her all 
her life. The old lady sings duets with her daughter, and 1s noted for her 
girlish vivacity and cheerfulness 


AURA SCHIRMER,” so writes an egregious jour- 

nalist of Milan, “an American singer of great 
beauty and personal attraction, who used often to sing 
with the tenor Perugini, has disappeared in a marvelous 
fashion. At Constantinople she gave a performance in 
the harem of Abd-ul-Hamid, the Commander of the 
Faithful, but after the performance she was seen no 
more. The American Minister made many fruitless ap- 
peals for her return. The answer of the Kislar-Aga, a 
gentleman from Thompson-st.,who looks after the morals 
of the young ladies of the establishment, was that the 
citizeness and thirteen other ladies had died after eating 
ice cream.” Ice cream, we know, has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the American girl, but we venture to suggest to 
our fellow-countrywomen that in Stamboul itis not very 


st. and Sixth A-a-avenoo, in the person of Mr. Strauss, 
made such threats of vengeance from the United States 
that the Sultan offered to send Perugini back as her sub- 
stitute. We congratulate Perugini on his escape. 
— 
HEY are all beginning to come back. The familiar 
feet of the musical world are once more treading 
their native heath, z. ¢., Broadway, Fifth-ave. and Four- 
teenth-st. Composer, singer, pianist, violinist are re- 
turning from their villegiatura, looking brown, hearty 
and refreshed by their vacation from music making. 

All are eager for the fray of the fall season, some for 
glory alone, the majority for the almighty dollar, so 
potent in promoting personal comfort. 

That it will be a busy season, goes without saying, and 
after the hours of idleness of the summer, music will 
sound infinitely fresher to ears fairly parched for har- 
mony. Vive la musique! 


F the season of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House is to open with Mozart’s “Don 
Juan,” the greatest circumspection will be necessary in 
order to make the performance of this wonderful lyric 
work—one of the greatest operas that ever sprung from 
mind of man—a success. Outside of other demands 
made upon the management three female singers and a 
tenor will be required, all of whom must be able to sing 
bel canto. The declamatory singing indulged in in 
Wagner’s operas can never be adopted, and is not 
adapted, to “Don Juan.” If the singers in the cast can- 
not sing the pure de/ canto, the opera will not prove a 
success, and such a beginning would be too sad to con- 
template. If we are to have “ Don Juan” we must have 
it sung and sung by singers. No doubt Mr. Stanton ap- 
preciates that fact also. 


R. MAX BENDIX, a capital musician, and by all 
odd one of the best concert masters in the country, 
has resigned his position in the Thomas Orchestra, 
where he was in that capacity. Mr. Bendix takes Henry 
Schradieck’s place at the Cincinnati College of Music as 
teacher of the violin, and will also be concert master of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the conduct- 
orship of John Broekhoven, who also replaces Mr. 
Schradieck, the latter remaining in Cincinnati. This 
looks as if the reports about the disintegration of the 
Thomas Orchestra had some foundation, for at present 
they are scattered in all parts of the country, and many 
members like Mr. Bendix, to whom we wish every suc- 
cess in the future, have made arrangements for the 
winter that will preclude them from all possibility of 
playing with Mr. Thomas. 





HE Buffalo “Courier” seems determined to write 

itself down an ass in matters musical. 

It has taken umbrage at our statements in the Wag- 

ner-Von Bilow matter, and after abusing us proceeds 
deliberately again to state that Mrs. Wagner was not 
the legitimate wife of Wagner, never being divorced 
from Von Biilow, which, of course, makes her children 
illegitimate and renders illegal Von Biilows second 
marriage. 
Such stuff as this from a tenth-rate paper might be 
excused, but not from a journal of such standing as 
the Buffalo “Courier.” So we once more reiterate: 
Cosima Liszt-Biilow was divorced from Hans Guido 
von Biilow, married Richard Wagner, now. deceased, 
and had children by him. Von Biilow recently married 
a second time. Go to, wise musical critic of the “ Cou- 
rier,” and polish up thy gray matter (if hast any), as it 
is becoming chestnutty and worm eaten. 


N Ernest Legouvé’s charming recollections, recently 
if published, he gives the following account of a mu- 
sical duel which occurred between Malibran and Thal- 
berg, which is omitted in her biography : 

It was the evening after her second marriage that she first met Thalberg, 
at an artists’reunion, She hastened to him as soon as she arrived and 
begged him to play to her. “ Before you, madam ; it is impossible. I am 
too anxious to hear you.” She pleaded fatigue, but soon went to the 
piano and sang harshly, with no trace of genius. Then Thalberg played, 
spiritedly, but without great enthusiasm. Gradually Malibran’s face 
changed, her eyes became animated, her lip curled, her nostril inflated. 
“ It is admirable,”’ she cried ; “now it is my turn!'’ No more fatigue, 
no more languor. Thalberg, quite carried away, followed, almost in- 
credulously, this metamorphosis. It was not the same woman, it was not 
the same voice. He had only strength to say softly: “*Oh, madam! 
madam !"’ and when she had finished, he exclaimed, quickly: “It is my 
turn.”” He who did not hear Thalberg on that day has probably never 
really heard him. Something of the genius of Malibran had passed into 
his masterly but severe touch; the fever had taken possession of him. 
Waves of electric fluid ran over the keys and escaped from the ends of his 
fingers. But he could not finish the piece. At the last measures Malibran 
began to sob, her head, convulsively shaken by tears, fell upon her hands, 
and she had to be carried into the next room. She did not remain there 





wholesome. The firm of R. H. Macy & Co., Fourteenth- 





A, Victor Benham, Victor Nessler, 


Anton Bruckner 








long ; in five minutes she reappeared, her head up, her face illuminated, 











and running to the piano. ‘It is my turn,” she cried, and recommenced 
this strange duel, and sang four songs, each one more wonderful and more 
powerful than the last, until she saw the face of Thalberg covered with 
tears, as her own had been. A few months afterward she was dead. 

It is to be doubted if even the greatest pianist could 
move the sensibilities of our ennuied age. Tears have 
gone out with crinoline, and it takes Wagner with his 
mighty orchestral host to make our jaded nineteenth 
century nerves give a responsive tingle. 

MANAGER of one of the most important series of 
A concerts that are to take place the coming season 
tells us that he has decided to put an end to the deadhead 
system, and that the tickets for the concerts under his 
control will not be seen in the hands of the cognoscenti 
in packages of from two to ten, as it happened in some 
instances last season. In this decision he should receive 
the support of everyone who believes in giving financial 
aid to high grade musical entertainments. No greater 
harm can befall a musical enterprise than the prevalence 
of the general impression that tickets can be had for 
nothing. Even the patrons who pay soon begin to be- 
lieve that there are but few in the hall who were such 
fools as they are, and the commercial end of the scheme 
soon begins to languish. The only persons who should 
be privileged characters are those who by common con- 
sent are entitled to that courtesy, but tickets should not 
be found in the hands and pockets of every Tom, Dick 
and Harry. There is no success with the deadhead 
audience. 


ARIS deserves to take the palm for novelties. The 
London “ Musical Times,” dated September 1, has 
the following curious bit of news: 


The news from Paris, in a recent number of a contemporary, contains a 
short notice of what is termed ‘‘ Word Music,” the discovery of a French 
poet, Mr. Ghil, the theory being fully set forth in an elaborate treatise called 
“La Traité du Verbe." By this we are told--according to the correspond- 
ent who supplies us with the information—that “ everything that is needful 
in the way of music and poetry may be evolved from verbal expression.” 
In illustration of this doctrine the author gives, for example, a series of 
Alexandrines, comprising eight lines, which he declares to be *' an imitation 
of the stampede of elephants and other large limbed and heavy footed 
quadrupeds toward Noah’s ark just when the Deluge was about to begin.” 
Weare not informed whether other specimens of his power to supplant 
the necessity for the aid of musical sounds appear in the book ; but as it is 
broadly stated that by the mere choice of words he can “ play youa pastoral 
symphony,” or give you a “ diabolical crash of orchestration,” it may be 
inferred that he has full faith in his novel scheme. It is difficult, perhaps, 
to imagine that the cultivation of the vocal organs, and of the many musi- 
cal instruments which have grown up from the early times, will be no 
longer necessary ; but should this reformer's idea be unflinchingly carried 
out there can be no question that henceforth composers will select words 
instead of notes to express their ideas, and that executants will study elo- 
cution instead of music. It is probable that it may take some time to get 
accustomed to such an innovation, and that many subscribers to musical 
societies may fancy that Mr. Ghil has robbed them of a very large amount 
of pleasure by the abolition of what they have so long considered to be 
music ; but in the cause of progress such conservatives must inevitably 
give way. ‘ Songs without words"’ have long been accepted by the best 
musical judges, and we have now only to receive with equal favor ‘* words 
without songs.” 


Fancy a talking orchestra mouthing Volapiikian sym- 
phonies! 

It has also been the dream of some composers to util- 
ize the color of the human voice for the instrumental 
effect alone, but to definitely express musical thought by 
words alone is a wild dream, unless telepathy can be 
brought to a higher pitch of perfection. 





THE FRENCH OPERAS IN 1887. 

HE Paris Opéra in 1887 gave 192 performances 
(thiee matinées), producing 3,000,000 frs. The 
composers represented were Gounod, Massenet, Pala- 
dilhe, Reyer, Verdi, and for ballet Delibes and Messa- 
ger. It is remarkable that neither Thomas nor Halevy 
appears on the bills. The number of representations was 
“La Patrie,” forty-one times; “Faust,” thirty-two; 
“ Aida,” twenty-two; “ Huguenots,” eighteen; “ Pro- 
phéete,” fifteen; “Cid,” twelve; “L’Africaine,” ten; 
“Don Juan,” eight; “ Rigoletto,” eight; “Robert le 
Diable,” seven ; “ Tell,” seven; “Sigurd,” seven; “La 
Favorita,” four; “ Freischiitz,” one. The opera that 
has been played most frequently at this house is “ Les 
Huguenots,” 821 times; then come “La Favorita,” 600 

times, and “ Robert le Diable,” 718 times. 

At the Opéra Comique there were given Saint- 
Saéns’ “ Proserpine,” ten times ; “ Le Roi Malgré Lui,” by 
Chabrier, fourteen times, both new works. Auber’s 
“ Sirene,” Thomas’ “ Cid” and Massé’s “ Galathée” were 
revived. The company gave 265 performances in 1887, 
forty-two being matinées, and took in 1,250,000 frs. 
The number of representations of each piece were; 
“Les Noces de Jeanette,” by Massé, forty-three times; 
“Carmen,” forty times; “Traviata,” thirty-seven; 
“Roméo et Juliette,” thirty-four times; “ Richard Coeur 
de Lion,” twenty-seven times; “ Pré aux Clercs,” twenty- 
five times; “ Mignon,” twenty-one times; “Seigneur 
de Village,” eighteen times; “Philemon et Baucis” 
and “L’Amour Médecin,” sixteen times; “Dame 
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Blanche” and “Domino Noir,” fifteen times; “Fra 

Diavolo,” thirteen times; ‘“ Macon,” eleven times; “ Le 

Postillon,” ten ; the others seven, four and three times. 
These figures only come down to December 31, 1887. 








WAGNER AND THE FRENCH. 
HE French are rapidly modifying their opinion of 
Wagner, to judge by the enthusiastic criticisms of 
the recent performances at Bayreuth by Amadée Bou- 
tarel in a recent number of ‘“ Le Ménestrel,”” who writes 
a long review of the two operas given, from which we 
cull, at random, the following: 


No one possesses more power than Wagner to seize and thrill the 
listener. 

The “ Flower Maidens"’ are as graceful as possible; their voices are 
charming, and the music of Wagner, delicious in this place, allows us to 
consider this passage as a simple masterpiece. 

The finale of the first act of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ marks the culmination of Wag- 
ner in the mystic and religious style. 

In the ‘* Meistersinger’’ we meet models of musical irony and passages 
of an exquisite delicacy. 

This hearty praise, coupled with the fact that, as 
already reported, Lamoureux intends building a Wagner 
theatre just outside of Paris, where he will give per- 
formances en miniature of the trilogy, “Tristan” and 
“ Meistersinger,’ looks as if the Gallic nation was 
about to forget its artistic Chauvinism. 














THE WAGNER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


OME misunderstandings seem to have arisen respect- 
S ing alate change in the management of the Wag- 
ner Society. The Wagner Theatre (inaugurated 1875) is 
the property, we may repeat, of the Wagner family, and 
of course is permanent at Bayreuth. It is quite inde- 
pendent of the Allgemeine Wagner-Verein (established 
1883), which has acquired a legal domicile as a corpora- 
tion at Bayreuth, and which, therefore, must make Bay- 
reuth its headquarters. It is the executive committee 
which has the charge of the subscriptions, correspond- 
ence, &c., that has been transferred to Berlin. This 
committee never sat permanently at Bayreuth, but at 
Munich; it can, according to the statutes, Section 2, 
choose its own location, and in virtue of this paragraph 
it has now elected for Berlin. This committee is purely 
executive, and has no concern with artistic matters. 
There is no need of its being composed of artists; it re- 
quires men of the world who can raise subscriptions and 
look after the business of the society. It consists of 
officers, merchants, .lawyers, &c. The president, Count 
Walldersee, is the retired rear admiral of that name, 
and not the General Waldersee who has succeeded 
Moltke. It will be seen that a good deal of the late sar- 
casms about this committee are quite misplaced. 








The Piedmont Chautauqua. 
HE Piedmont Chautauqua closed its gates. 
For a new enterprise it was certainly more than could 
be expected in many ways, and left nothing to be desired, un- 
less it were a better patronage and another thing—of which I 
shall speak later on. 

One year ago some wealthy men of Atlanta, Ga., ventured 
to build a large and elegant hotel in Salt Springs, a place which 
was then almost a wilderness—a few simple houses scattered 
around among bits of bush, near the lithia well, a country hotel, 
a lonely cottage. That was Salt Springs a little over a year ago 
—and now? There is life, commotion, all the elements of a 
modern watering place, elegant costumes, fine horses, society, 
a luxurious hotel, electric lights, music (but of that later), a 
neat little church, prohibition saloons, a number of beautiful 
cottages, and the Chautauqua grounds, comprising the most 
beautiful ‘‘ sunken garden” I ever saw (and when illuminated 
at night with thousands of those tiny little lamps a perfect 
fairy tale) ; the ‘‘ rose mound,” an elevation of about 40 feet 
with a spiral ascent, thickly beset with the finest rose bushes, 
bearing a little pavilion, where a part of the ‘‘brass band” 
sends forth the sounds of slow moving melodies and church 
hymns which—but of the music later! Two large and pic- 
turesque buildings of Moorish style for classes, rooms and res- 
taurant ; an immense tabernacle, seating some seven thousand 
people ; an idyllic lake with an island in its centre and little 
boats ‘‘ gliding over the silvery wavelets "—in short, a beauti- 
ful sight whichever way you may look. For the educational 
part a staff of excellent teachers was engaged—teachers of 
Greek, Hebrew, Assyrian, French, German; teachers of liter- 
ature, painting, carving, physical culture, &c. Lecturers like 
Dr. De Witt Talmage, Hon. Wendling, Leon H. Vincent, 
Prof. De Motte (from Depauw University), Jehu De Witt 
Miller, Dr. Henson Von Finkelstein, Lieutenant Schwatka 
and a brass band—but of the music later ! 

These are some of the features constituting the Piedmont 
Chautauqua. You will admit that the ‘‘ New South” has a fair 
reason to be proud of it, the more so as the grounds and ap- 
pointments are more luxurious and elegant than any Northern 
assembly can boast of. 

The originator of it—the bright star among modern journal- 
ists, the witty, bright, kind hearted, ever restless, untiring and 
energetic Henry Grady—deserves the gratitude and blessings 
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of thousands of country (and city) people for having brought 
so much information and pleasure within their reach, and 
would have immortalized himself with the South for this one 
move if he had never done anything to that effect before. 
The friends who assisted him with their unclasped pocket- 
books—well, they will probably not feel very well just now, 
and the praise and gratitude of the benefited ones will hardly 
be asufficient remedy for their indisposition, but if they keep 
up their courage success will come, and, if public sentifnent is 
at all indicative, it will come next year. 

The music of the assembly, however—well, that is another 
thing. Not that the brass band, causa per se, was not good, 
or that the soloists lacked in dash and “‘ artful dodging.”’ Oh, 
no! But would you believe that during the entire two months 
there has not been one single piece of music “‘ legitimately” 
periormed. Violin pieces played on a cornet, songs played on 
a violin, accompanied by a harp ; selections—well, I wager 
anything that if any one of the literary men had made an anal- 
ogous selection he would not have been listened to—he would 
never have found an engagement. The ‘‘artists” who were 
engaged were not so bad; they did ‘‘the best they could,” 
and—if I admit their species of art for a moment into the 
realm of legitimate criticism—I might even say they did 
right well, but the trouble is that the species wasn't good, 
For instance, the Mexican brass band was engaged for a 
week at an enormous price, a ‘*‘ Hungarian gipsy quar- 
tet” (piano and strings)—I hope for your own sake that you 
will never have to listen to it ‘‘(Norma ” overture, ‘‘ Gavotte 
Stefanie,"" &c.)—the unavoidable cornetist — this time, 
Mr. Hugo Tuerpe. Of him I must say that he is an excellent 
musician, who could really reconcile one with the cornet, and 
that he is the first cornetist I ever met who can read music 
and write music; good music, too! Yet, even Tuerpe could 
but act the part of that one swallow which does not make a 
summer, as the saying goes. I heard that serious efforts were 
made at certain quarters in behalt of decent and legitimate 
I heard that Sternberg was the leading spirit in 
He was made to understand that 
that Beetho- 


music. 
these efforts, but ia vain. 
the legitimate in music ‘‘ is not for the people ;” 
ven may be all very well and good, but ‘‘ the people” don’t 
understand it. Of course not, if they never hear it. And 
now, counting up all the money that was so liberally allowed 
for music, my heart aches when I[ think what a nice, good or- 
chestra of thirty-five(with brass band accommodations if needs 
be) could have played there ; what a lot of good music could 
have been ‘‘ worked in,” with solos on the violin, violoncello, 
French horn, trombone and—for the sake of sweet peace— 
on the cornet! That all the thousands who listened to the 
music ‘‘ three times a day” could be a whole year ahead in 
their ideas about music’ and—C@erberus? Why, Cerberus 
could have received his sop all the same. ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
‘‘Nearer my God to Thee,” ‘‘Old Folks at 
would have sounded just as well from 


Summer,” 
Home,” ‘‘ Dixie,” &c., 
a legitimate orchestra, and as far as purity of pitch is con- 
cerned a great, big, large ‘‘heap ” better ! 

There was a rare chance for the progress of music in the 
South, a chance to evoke the dawn of a new, better era in 
music down here, a great chance, and it was lost, utterly 
lost ! 

Science, literature, painting, carving, gymnastics—ah, well, 
those are serious matters—but music! Why, musicians are 
‘* cranks,” and when they act honestly and try to do what is 
right and good they are 
amusement, like fireworks, card playing 
Now, let’s have ‘‘ Johnny, Get Your Gun.” 

It would be wrong to put the blame for this sad state of 
affairs on Dr. Gillett, the superintendent, who is an excellent 
gentleman and no doubt has the best of intentions ; 
the Hon. Henry Grady be blamed, for he never claims to know 


“*nuisances!"’ Music is a mere 


or dime shows! 


nor can 


anything about music (he knows plenty of other good things to 
make up for it); but I believe that the mistake lies in a want of 
respect, of regard for the divine art a priori on the part of 
the directors, that they culpably disregard and underestimete 
the educating power and the refining influence of music, and 
this is an enormous and sad mistake. For religion they engage a 
specialist—a clergyman ; for education a pedagogue, for science 
a scientist, for languages a linguist, but for music?. Oh, we 
can manage that ourselves; of course we don’t know anything 
about it, but we engage some good men, pay them a good 
price, and—“‘ let her go!” 

Thus it was—how will it be? Let us hope for the best next 
year ; let us hope that music will be granted the same privi- 
lege which the fireworks enjoy—to be supervised by someone 
who knows something about it. Why should music takea back 
seat where everything else was wellnigh perfect? FuGaro. 








.... The Court Opera House, Vienna, opened August 
1. The novelties of the season are Wagner's “‘ Feen,” Fran- 
chetti’s ‘‘Asrael,” an opera by Count Wittgenstein, a comic 
opera by Fuchs, and probably Strauss’ ‘‘ Ein Kuss in Ehren.” 
The Carl Theatre abandons drama and will confine itself to 
operetta, and begin its season with Planquette’s ‘‘ Sarcouf,” 
following up with Leoocq’s ‘‘ Ali Baba.” The novelties are 
‘*Der Wilding,” by Zaiz; ‘‘ Held Marko,” by Rosée; ‘‘ Die 
Jagd nach dem Gliick,” by Suppé ; ‘‘ Der Deutschmeister,” by 
the Deutschmeistercapellmeister Ziehrer, and Barney’s ‘‘ Three 
Musketeers.” The theatre, under Wien, among other things 
will produce Sullivan’s ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance" under the title 
of ‘‘ Pirates of Java,” with a modified text. 
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Louts BLUMENBERG,—Louis Blumenberg, whose pic- 





occupies our portrait easel this week, is without doubt the 





ture 






best known and most popular solo violoncellist in this country. 
He has played in all sections of the United States and has done 
much in making the ‘cello a popular instrument in places where 
Mr. Blumenberg has just re- 
from a trip abroad and will go this season with the 
ston Quintet Club, of which he isthe secretary. The solo 
Mr. John F. Rhodes, who stands 
at the head of his profession to-day, and with these two well- 
known artists the Boston Quintet Club is bound to make a 
Blumenberg has an 
enormous repertory, which he plays from memory, and is, in ad- 










it had never even been heard. 





turned 
he 
iolinist of the club will 





be 





great artistic success wherever it goes. 










dition to being a virtuoso, a fine interpreter of chamber 
music, 

JOSEFFY.—Rafael Joseffy will play at the Aschen- 
broedel concert next Friday night, and Joseph Prehn, the 
basso, will sing in the place of Max Heinrich, who sailed for 






England to-day 






HOrLTGE.—Miss May Hoeltge, the Cincinnati pianist, 
s reported to be engaged to Mr. Hauser, a violinist, once a 







member of the Thomas Orchestra, 





ROSENTHAL.—As previously announced in our num- 
August 29, Moritz Rosenthal will make his début No- 


13 at Steinway Hall, when Fritz Kreissler also will 






of 





er 






vember 






Rosenthal will give piano recitals 
He 


make his first appearance. 





November 20 and 21, will also appear in Boston, 


on 
Philadelphia and other cities. 
LUCCA 
We Leave Next SATURDAY,—Mr, Otto Floersheim, 
f Tur Musica Courter, will leave Europe next Saturday on 
During this visit Mr. 


Pauline Lucca is not engaged by Amberg. 


his return trip to the United States. 
Floersheim has met most of the noted musical people of Ger- 


many and many others who visited Germany. 


BETTER THAN Ever.--Laura Moore has been steadily 


winning friends since her début with the McCaull Opera Com- 


pany. She is now singing better than at the start, having 


overcome the nervousness noticeable during the first perform- 


ance of Zoccaccio.” 
, » PR 
ANOTHER PRODIGY. 


rson of Master Henry Levy, only ten years old, and a stu- 


Another musical prodigy, in the 
pe 
dent at the New York College of Music, played the D minor 
concerto by Mozart last Sunday evening at Gilmore's benefit. 

AN AMBITIOUS VIRGINIAN.—Miss Maria 


Virginia girl who has ‘lived so long abroad "’ that she has be- 


Halton, a 


me quite a Frenchwoman, will appear with the Duff Opera 


Company in ‘‘ Tne Queen’s Mate” in Chicago. It is said she 
sings the leading part in the opera almost as well as Miss Rus- 


sell herself, and that she is exceedingly ambitious. 

\ GREAT CHICAGO SCHEME,—A returning European 
traveler, who has been at the Gilsey House, is Prof. Samuel 
Kayzer, of the Chicago Conservatory, which is an institution 
forthe tutelage of aspirants for musical and dramatic honors. It 
s under the encouragement of a number of wealthy Chicagoans, 
ind has been successfully established for a number of years. 
Professor Kayzer was sent abroad during the summer to em- 
ploy a number of foreign teachers, and has made arrangements 

bring over a violinist from Vienna, a teacher of opera from 
Mi in English teacher of rhetoric, a pianist from Heidel- 
berg 


tout built, dark man of perhaps thirty-five, with a great love 
to the work for which he 


in 


and a French teacher of fencing. Professor Kayzer is a 


for art and an enthusiastic devotion 


s engaged He said with pride that Chicago had the only 
omplete institution of this kind in America. In talking about 
Chicago affairs he remarked that Ferdinand Peck's recent 


sit to Europe as president of the Auditorium Association was 


irgely for the purpose of securing a great operatic attraction 


for the opening of the Auditorium in the spring. The season 


will last for five weeks. Four opera managers are said to be 


bending their energies to presenta list of attractions which 
secure them the house. They are Lamperti, of La Scala, 


the well-kncwn Colonel Mapleson, Augustus Harris 


will 
sat Milan; 
and Manager Gye, of London,—“ Tribune.” 
STUDYING AND SWEET.—Amelia Summerville 
studying with George Sweet, the popular baritone. 


SHE I 


Srays IN TowN.—Helen Dudley Campbell, the well- 
known contralto, will not travel this season in opera, but will 
remain in the city and will attend to church, oratorio and con- 


cert engagements 


Back ONCE More,.—Adele Aus der Ohe, the pianist, 
irrived last Thursday on the Ems, after a short vacation in 
Europe 

\ PLEASANT EVENING.—Last Thursday there was 


in evening of music at Dr. Carl E. Martin’s, the popular 
basso, where with Mrs. Martin he entertained Louis Blumen- 
berg, the ‘cellist; S. P. Warren, the organist; Eugene de 


Danckwardt, the young Swedish tenor, and Miss Ida 


Hubbell and Miss Goodrich, who all made delightful music. 


rising 


PHE EVERESTS 











pupil of Marchesi and revisited her old teacher. Mr. Everest 
studied for three months with Godard while in Paris and his 
violin playing is highly spoken of. 

Music IN WALL-st.—Clarence Steinberger, the 
Wall-st. composer, has written a march. The entire receipts 
from its publication will be sent to Jacksonville for the benefit 
of the yellow fever sufferers. 


Morris.—Miss Raymon Morris, the talented young 
elocutionist, has quite a number of engagements with musical 
societies this fall. 

BOEKELMAN.—Mr. B. Boekelman, the well-known 
teacher and pianist, has returned home after a pleasant trip 
abroad. Mr. Boekelman witnessed the Bayreuth perform- 
and 
pletely carried away with the impressiveness of those operas, 
Mr. Boekelman met while in Bayreuth Fanny Bloomfield and 
her husband, Mr. Zeisler, on their way to Vienna to visit 
Leschetitsky. 

CLAIRE.—Miss Attalie Claire, the young soprano, who 
sang with the American Opera Company last season, has 


ances of ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Meistersinger,” was com- 


returned to the city, after a pleasant vacation to Saratoga and 
Canada. 

VicToR HERBERT.—Victor Herbert, the well-known 
solo violoncellist, and late assistant conductor of the Brighton 
Beach concerts, is to go as musical director of the Emma 
Such concerts next month. Mr. Herbert will also be a soloist. 
Mrs. Herb: rt-Férster, his wife, will also sing in concert and 
oratorio the coming season. 

RHODES.—Mr. John T. Rhodes, the great violinist, 
who has just returned from a successful trip in Australia, has 
joined the Boston Quintet Club as solo violinist for a tour of 
the United States. 

GARRIGUE.—The Misses Garrigue have returned to 
the city and will commence their professional labors about 
October 1. Eleanor Garrigue, a pupil of Mason and Raif, is 
a fine pianist, and Alice Garrigue teaches the well-known 
Cappiani method of vocalism. 

SrErDL.—Anton Seid) will play at one of his coming 
concerts this season Victor Herbert's new Serenade Suite for 
string orchestra. 

THE CaAsiINno’s NEW PriMA DonnA.—Miss Gertrude 
Griswold has been engaged for the new Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. Miss Griswold, after winning the first prize for sing- 
ing at the Paris Conservatoire, made her début at the Grand 
Opera as ‘‘ Ophelia” in ‘‘ Hamlet,” singing all the original 
cadenzas ; she appeared also as ‘‘ Marguerite”’ and ‘ Zerlina.” 
In 1886 she sang with success at Covent Garden Opera House, 
London, at our Metropolitan Opera House in 1887, and has 
distinguished herself at all the great London concerts. Sir A. 
Sullivan especially recommended her to the management of 
the Casino. 

Mr. ERRANI 
Errani, the 
Europe on the roth, and will resume his work on October 1. 
WE LIKE TO HEAR THE TRUTH.—THE MUSICAL 
Courikrrk, of New York, is one of the most thoroughly inter- 


His 


vocal 


Achille 


returned 


LABORS.—Mr. 
instructor, 


RESUMES 


well-known from 


esting and wideawake musical journals we receive. 
seems well up on all matters in the profession. The issue of 
Times,’’ Sunday Sep- 


It always 
September 12 is a good one.—Boston ‘‘’ 
tember 16. 

HE 1s A COLONEL Now.—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, director of 
the Chicago Musical College, has been appointed Inspector of 
Rifle Practice, I. N. G., and now ranks as lieutenant-colonel 
on General Fitzsimons’ staff. 


Wiesbaden Notes. 
Wierseapen, September 3, 1888. 

HE news contained in my last “notes” to 

the effect that Court Conductor Franz Mannstiidt, of this 
place, would soon emigrate to Chicago, must be modified to 
the extent that that gentleman has signified his willingness, 
under certain conditions and with a guarantee for a number of 
years, to exchange his local agreeable, remunerative and cov- 
eted position, but that no definite arrangement has as yet been 
made, Professor Mannstddt told me to-day that Mr. Wolf- 
sohn had not told him that the concert hall would be built, nor 
that the orchestra would be engaged, nor was the question of 
salary or length of the proposed engagement taken into con- 
sideration ; but that he (Mannstaddt) had merely signified his 
willingness, in case Mr. Wolfsohn’s plans should materialize, 
to become the conductor of the new undertaking, so highly 
important for Chicago’s musical future. Further news on this 
subject, therefore, must be expected from Chicago rather than 
from here. 
Of the two American composers who have hitherto, at least 
for some years, inhabited this lovely and quiet town, Mr. 
Templeton Strong left this morning on a short pleasure trip 
to Switzerland, where, in Vevey, he also intends to live next 
winter. The other one, Mr. E. A. MacDowell, is arranging to 
sell his beautiful villa, the ideal home of a composer, and will 
leave here on the 22d inst. for the United States, where he in- 
tends to settle as teacher in Boston. He may be heard there 
next winter in the performance of his own second and new 
piano concerto, a work which, like many other quite new 








and her 


Miss Eleanor Everest, the young so- 
prano De Witt Everest, the violinist, of 
Philadelphia, have returned to that city after a summer's 


brother, 


sojourn in Paris, where they went for recreation and also to 
Miss Everest is a 


furt their musical studies. | 


Her 


prosecute 





ones from the same fertile pen, will prove new leaves in the 
rapidly growing wreath of the American composer. Mac- 
Dowell informed me that his friend Templeton Strong is finish- 
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may not be unlikely that Strong would likewise shortly, or at 
least in a year or two, return to the United States, thus prov- 
ing again the old adage that nobody born in the land of the 
future could long remain foreign to its soil. The same feel- 
ing, however, pervades also many of those who are not born 
there, but who have lived there for some length of time, and 
among them Yours truly, 0. F. 


A Communic 

J ditors Musical Courier : 
reading Mr. H. H. Huss’s account regarding 
Rheinberger's system of teaching counterpoint I observe 
that he says: ‘* Considering it easier and more practicable, 
Rheinberger starts off with adding three voices to the cantus 
firmus, in contradistinction to Jadassohn’s method, which be- 
gins (if 1 mistake not) by adding one voice to the cantus 
firmus.” Having already been a pupil of Jadassohn’s some 
two years, both in class and private, I take the liberty of say- 
ing that Jadassohn also considers adding three voices to the 
cantus firmus as being much the most practicable and better 
way, and in the course of his remarks in the first chapter 
of his work on counterpoint says: ‘‘We commence our 
exercises as before in the four-part phrase and place 
the cantus firmus in the bass, which the student will 
have to find the three upper parts.’’ He maintains that even 
the first exercises (equal counterpoint) must contain harmony, 
which is not the case when the cantus firmus has only one 
voice added, be melodious and the modulations introduced in 
the most natural way. Mr. Huss has probably confounded his 
system (Jadassohn’s) with Cherubini’s, Haupt’'s, Bridge’s or 
one of the other believers in the one voice method of treating 
Trusting I have not en- 


ation from Leipsic. 


to 


a cantus firmus in the beginning. 
croached too much on your space and that the above correc- 
tion of a remark which might be misleading will be taken in 
the same friendly way in which it is given, 
I remain, very truly, 
Lerpsic, Germany, August 26, 1888. 


W. O. Forsyrtu. 








Mary Howe at Creenfield. 

HE notable success which attended Miss 
ij Mary Howe in her recent concerts at Brattleboro, Vt, 
was repeated in Greenfield, Mass., September 11. Miss 
Howe, as most of the readers of Tue MusicAL Courier are 
aware, has within the past year taken a high position, both in 
Germany and the United States, as a vocalist of remarkable 
promise. Her performances in opera at Kroll’s Garden in 
Berlin, the scene of Mrs. Gerster’s early triumphs, were the 
occasion of great enthusiasm, and she was hailed as the vocal- 
ist who was destined to rank as the first of American singers. 
When she returned to this country and gave two concerts last 
month in her native town of Brattleboro her vocalization and 
the charm of her personality won for her unbounded admira- 
tion from the crowds that listened to her. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that the announcement of a concert in 
this town in which she would appear should be a matter of 
considerable importance. The entertainment was given under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and a 
crowd waited eagerly for the opening of the ticket office. 
Every ticket was sold in a few hours, and a hall of twice the 
size could easily have been filled. A special train brought a 
large number of persons from Brattleboro, and the special 
trains which were to be run from Athol and Orange were not 
dispatched on account of there being no room for additional 
auditors. 

Miss Howe's program was well chosen to display her varied 
gifts and accomplishments as a singer. It comprised Proch’s 
well-known air with variations, Eckert’s echo song and the 
scene and air from ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” Some additional songs 
were also given in response to numerous enthusiastic recalls. 
Miss Howe’s appearance and the excellence of her vocaliza- 
tion as displayed at her recent concerts in Brattleboro have 
already been described, I believe, in THE Musical Courikr, 
but I am glad to record my estimate of her claims to the re- 
markable success she has attained abroad and at home, as 
those claims were shown by her performance last evening. 

In the first place she is most fortunate in her agreeable and 
winning personality. A pretty face and a symmetrical figure 
which suggests the perfection of physical health, together with 
frank, unaffected manners, go a long way in prepossessing an 
audience in favor of a new comer. To these attractions Miss 
Howe adds a voice of remarkable purity and beauty of tone as 
well as of flexibility and compass. In the Proch selection her 
execution was highly praiseworthy, and the florid music from 
‘‘La Sonnambula” was given with brilliancy of effect as well 
as with an indication of dramatic power that was full of 
suggestion as to what she can accomplish upon the operatic 
stage. 

Altogether, Miss Howe’s natural endowments as a vocalist 
are such as are seldom met with, and her training has evi- 
dently been a judicious one. In parts requiring a soprano 
voice of exceptional range, and a capacity of rendering florid 
music with great brilliancy of effect, Miss Howe will doubt- 
less meet with great and well deserved success. She is at the 
beginning of a career which, under favorable circumstances, 
will prove to be a brilliant and prosperous one. 

Mrs. E. R. Pratt, a pleasing contralto singer, sang ‘‘O 
mi : Fernando.” 





ing a new second symphony, of which he speaks in terms of 





Mr. F. A. Flagg, a baritone, sang several songs in a de- 
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pressingly apathetic style ; Mr. E A. Sabin played Wieniaw- 
ski’s *‘ Legende”’ with only tolerable success, and Mr. Wulf 
Fries gave several selections for the violoncello with the excel- 
lence that characterizes his performances as a ‘cellist. 

Miss Howe's singing throughout the concert was listened to 
with great delight by the audience that packed the hall, which 
is known as the Greenfield Opera House, and she was rewarded 
with the beartiest applause. No such musical event has ever 
before taken place in this quiet inland town, and it will not 
soon be forgotten by those who were present. Certainly no 
lover uf music can listen to this young and gifted singer with- 
out feeling an interest in one so admirably endowed and so 


H. W. D. 


well equipped for a brilliant career. 








HOME NEWS. 


——_—__-g————— 


-Harold Randolph, the Baltimore pianist, was in 
London last week, and is expected home shortly. 

——Mr. Filote6é Greco, the vocal instructor, returned 
from Europe on the City of New York last Saturday. 

——John Creutz, a well-known musician, of Balti- 
more, died last Thursday afternoon at Druid 
that city. 

——Miss Ella M. Yager, who will make her début in 
New York during the coming winter, is a pupil of Belari, and 
possesses a phenomenal, pure contralto voice. 

Pauline L’Allemand, who will share the honors 
with Zelie de Lussan this season under the operatic manage- 
ment of Mr. Foster, will shortly arrive in this country. 

Mr. J. F. Von der Heide has returned to the city 
and resumed harmony and piano instruction at Steinway Hall 
and also his position at the New York Conservatory of Music. 

——Mr. F. Finelli de Valletta, who enjoys a high 
reputation in the Old World as a singer of ballads in the 
drawing room and concert hall, has recently arrived in New 
York. 

——Mr. Emilio Belari, the vocal instructor, having 
had a brilliant season in Buffalo, wil! pass the month of Octo- 
ber in Chicago. He has beencalled there by s¢veral persons 
of influence. 

S. B. Mills has returned from his vacation and 
resumed his lessons. During the past months Mr. Mills has 
written a number of piano compositions, the most impor- 
tant of which is a third tarantelle in G minor. 

Mrs. Arthur Foote and her little daughter do not 
accompany Mr. Foote on his return trip, but will remain in 
England during the autumn, returning to Boston some time in 
November. Mr. Foote is expected home next week. 

—A pupil of Haupt and Widor, who has just re- 
turned from Europe, desires a position as church organist in 
this city or vicinity. Instruction in organ and piano play- 
ing also given. Address H. W., THE MusIcaL 
Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

Mr. Auguste Hinrichs, leader of the orchestra at 
the Baldwin Theatre, in San Francisco, has completed an oper- 
etta called ‘* Monsieur Hercules,” which will be brought out at 
that house during the Sunday night German season. A San 
Francisco paper states that Mrs. Cottrelly will create the prin- 


care of 


cipal role. 

——Mr. Rudolph Aronson has received the plates and 
sketches of the costumes to be worn by the chorus in the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera. None of the costumes are to be alike, 
but the colors will be so arranged that all will harmonize and 
present a novel effect. The plates are by Percy Anderson, 
after sketches by Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will give a series of 
four classical afternoon concerts at Chickering Hall, on Wed- 
nesdays, October 17 and 31 and November 14 and 28, at 3:30 
Besides an orchestra of forty-six selected musicians, the 
The programs will include 


P.M. 
most prominent soloists will assist. 
works by all the classical composers, from Bach to Wagner. 


Arthur Elson, the fourteen year old son of Mr. 
Louis C. Elson, the well-known lecturer and composer, did a 
very brave act this summer, while his father was in Europe 
writing his delightful letters. He saved a man from drowning 
by plunging in and swimming out to him just as he was sink- 
ing for the third time, and although not strong enough to drag 
him ashore, kept his head above water until assistance came. 
Mr. Elson feels justly proud of the spirit and courage shown 
by the lad. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, will inaugurate 
the magnificent Roosevelt organ, which is being erected in 
the new East Liberty Presbyterian Church, on Friday evening, 
September 28. Mr. Eddy enjoys the reputation of being 
America’s greatest concert organist. A treat is in store for 
our musicians as well as our music lovers. The organ con- 
tains three manuals, forty-two stops and all of the best mod- 
ern improvements.—Pittsburgh ‘‘ Bulletin.” 


——tThe scholarships offered annually by the Chicago 
Musical College to talented and deserving pupils, consisting 
of fifteen free, entitling the holders to forty weeks’ free in- 
struction, and 100 partial scholarships issued at a considerable 
reduction on the regular tuition fee of the college, have been 
awarded except the scholarship in the elocution department. 





Hill Park in } 





The following fourteen pupils will receive free instruction for 
one school year, including scholarships with Dr. Ziegfeld, 
August Hyllested, S. E. Jacobsohn, L. Gaston Gottschalk, 
Louis Falk, &c.; Miss Jeannie McGregor, Pueblo, Col.; Miss 
Lucy Cronkhite, Chicago; Miss Endora Blanding. Morris, 
Ill.; Mrs. S. H. Vowell, Chicago: Miss Eva Olney, Hinsdale, 
Ill.; Miss Ettie Hylands, Chicago; Miss Emma Jameson, 
Chicago; Miss Sarah Truax, Chicago ; Miss May Edmonds, 
Waukegan, Ill.; Mrs. Ada L. Pettyjoin, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; 
Mrs. Minnie Paterson, Chicago; Miss Ida M. Kellogg, Fort 
Wayne, Jnd.; Mr. Fred. Mills, Detroit, Mich.; Master William 
Beattie, Chicago. 
We have at hand the catalogue of the Detroit 
The fourteenth year commenced 
The conservatory is not an endowed 


Conservatory of Music. 
Monday, September ro. 
institution and its success is based wholly upon the earnest, 
persistent, intelligent and well directed individual and united 
efforts of the director and faculty. In order that the patrons 
and public may be intelligently informed upon the subject of 
the substantial growth and prosperity of the conservatory, the 
attendance during the past few years is herewith annexed : 
Year ending June, 1880, 120; 1881, 138; 1882, 166; 1883, 
258; 1884, 326; 1885, 354; 1886, 448; 1887, 533; 1888, 609. 
BOARD OF INSTRUCTION, 

J. H. Hahn, piano, harmony and composition. 

F. H. Pease, director of vocal department, singing and voice culture. 

J. C. Batchelder, organ and piano. 

Chas. E. Platt, piano, harmony and composition. 

Fred. L. Abel, piano, singing and 'cello. 

William Luderer, violin and ensemble playing 

Emil Speil, flute, cornet, &c. 

F. A. Dunster, harmony composition, instrumentation and acoustics. 

G. P. Habenicht, violin, viola and ensemble playing. 

Miss Kate H. Jacobs, piano. 

Mrs. Nellie H. Brush, singing and voice culture 

Miss Margaret W. Wiley, piano. 

Mrs. S. E. Pittman, piano. 

Miss Pauline Pope, piano. 

Mrs. Katharine M. Strong, piano 

Miss Lena McMaster, piano. 

Miss Agnes Andrus, piano. 

Miss Alice Andrus, singing and voice culture. 

Miss Katharine H. Burrowes, piano. 

Mrs. Emma A. Themas, sight reading, voice culture, public school work. 


——The following is the program given at a farewell 
recital at Canton, Ohio, by Miss Laura Moses, a pupil of 
Johannes Wolfram, of Canton, Friday Sepember 14: 


Gavotte 2 : 
Sonata, op. 13, Adagio and Allegro 
Concerto in D.. 


J.S. Bach 
Beethoven 
Mozart 
Miss Laura Moses. 
Orchestral Accompaniment on second piano. 
Swiss Song. ss cpitebee Cok . Eckert 
Mrs. Annie Shetb 
Kamenoi, Ostrow Rubinstein 
Miss Laura Moses, 
Ball Scenes: a, Gavotte ; 4, Valse; c, Polka; @, Mazurka.,... -Schueit 
Mr. Johannes Wolfram. 
“Go Hold White Roses” ..... Wilson G. Smith 
Mrs. Annie Sheib. 
Henselt 


Etude de Concert.... goee os Rees 
Mr. Johannes Wolfram. 

The Wagnerian nomenclature seems to be quite 
unknown to a well-known musical weekly published in Cleve- 
land and Chicago. In a single letter printed from its cor- 
respondent at Bayreuth we find such spelling as the following : 
Wagner's villa at Bayreuth is spelled Wahufried, instead of 
Wahnfried; Mrs. Wagner is called Casima, instead of 
Cosima; Kundry becomes Kumdry, Wolzogen becomes Wal- 
zogen, Lassen rejoices in three s’s, the Meistersingers of Nu- 
remberg becomes the Meistersingers of Murenbery, Mrs. Sucher 
becomes Mrs. Lucher, Hans Sachs becomes Hans Sacks, the 
‘* Prize Song”’ from ‘‘ Meistersinger” is described as the 
Prize Sons. Evidently the editor is of the old school and has 
not yet advanced far in the study of the works of modern 


’ 


musicians. 

A prima donna from whom much may confi- 
dently be looked for this season is Miss de Lussan, of the 
Boston Ideals, who has recently added a European reputation 
to the artistic success she made here last winter. Miss de 
Lussan sang ‘‘ Carmen” at Covent Garden during the London 
season, and won unqualified praise from the critics. During 
the present season she will sing with the Boston Ideals and 
will probably be heard in Victor Massé’s opera, ‘‘Green To- 
paz.” Miss de Lussan saw the work abroad, was delighted 
with it, and believes it will make a decided success here. Miss 
de Lussan is under engagement to Augustus Harris to sing in 
London next year. 

—tThe Arion Society will open its musical season on 
Saturday, October 6, with a performance of the comic opera 
‘* Alibi,” which was never performed in this city. Words and 
music are by Gustav Schmidt, the late Hofcapellmeister at Darm- 
stadt, who died in 1882. Besides this operetta Schmidt com- 
posed the operas ‘‘Prinz Eugen” and ‘‘ Die Weiber von 
Weinsberg,” which were quite popular in Germany some 
years ago. 

Emma Abbott will open her season in Chicago 
September 17. Among the more noteworthy operas to be 
produced by Emma Abbott will be Gilbert and Sullivan’s new 
opera, ‘‘ The Rose of Castile,” ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” ‘‘ Norma” and 
“Carmen.” The principals of the company are: Sopranos— 
Emma Abbott, Nina Bertini, Alice Bateman; contraltos— 
Lizzie Annandale, Bertha Fricke; tenors —A. Montegriffo, F. 
Michelena, Louis*Abdill ; baritones—William Pruette, Robert 
Maurel ; bassos—William Broderick, Walter Allen and Rich- 





ard Karl. The chorus and orchestra are under the direction 
of Mr. Tomasi. 

Miss Etelka Utassi, a young pianist and a pupil 
of Liszt and Leschetitsky, will play with the Gericke orches- 
tra during the coming season. 

Mr. Carl Hild, the violinist, who was a resident of 
Chicago last season, is in the city, accompanied by his wife, 
who is an accompanist. Mr. and Mrs. Hild will probably go 
to Europe shortly. 

——Miss Theodora Pfaffin, soprano, a pupil of Mr. 
Jannotta, will make her début next Thursday evening at Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, assisted by Mrs. Josephine Chatterton, 
Mrs. E. de Roode Rice, S. E. Jacobsohn and other talent. 

The season of grand opera in German at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House will be opened on November 28, prob- 


“ 


ably with Mozart's ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” The chorus and ballet 
are due on November 1, and the principals on November 12. 
Director Stanton states that the subscription list for the season 
is in a most encouraging condition. 
——tThe dates of the Musurgia concerts at Chickering 
Hall are 
December 6, 1888 ; 
Dates of the Rubinstein Club concerts at Chickering Hall 


February 14, 1889 ; May 2, 1889. 


are ; 
December 13, 1888 ; 
Dates of the Metropolitan Musical Society concerts at Chick- 


February 21, 13889; May 9, 1889 
ering Hall are: 

January 10, 1889, and May 4, 1889. 

——The musical festival at the Lyceum Theatre, so 
says the Rochester ‘* Herald,” will be held in Rochester on 
November 27 and 28, concerts being given on both evenings 
and on the afternoon of the first mentioned day. Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra has been secured, and among the vocalists 
will be Lilli Helene Myron W. 
Whitney. The local chorus will be under the direction of Mr. 


Lehmann, Hastreiter and 
Pabst, of this city, formerly of St. Petersburg, Russia, and re- 
hearsals will begin early in October. 

—-The Clara Louise Kellogg English Opera Com- 
pany will consist of the following artists: Sopranos, Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Miss Letitia Fritsch ; contraltos, 
Miss Helen von Doenhoff and 
Chevalier Labatt, 
Opera House in Vienna, and court and chamber singer to the 
Emperor of Austria: Mr. G. Taglieri and Mr. Thomas H. 


Fannie A. Myers; tenors, 


Leonard leading tenor of the Imperial 


Perse; baritones and basses, Mr. George Fox, Mr. H. Hove- 
man, S. N. Langlois and Mr. W. H. Dodd. Mr. Carlos A. 
Serrano will be the conductor and Mr. W. H. Dodd, the stage 
manager. There will be a large chorus and orchestra. 

—— The Hindel and Haydn Society of San Francisco 
will give three concerts on an elaborate scale during the season 
of 1888-9. The first concert will take place in or about the 
first week of Octcber, 1888 ; the program of this will consist 
of the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, and Mendelssohn's 
‘*Hymn of Praise,” with full orchestral accompaniment. The 
second concert will take place during Christmas week, at 
which ‘* The Messiah” will be given with enlarged chorus and 
The third concert will take 
place in the spring of which the 
“Golden Legend,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, with full chorus 


full orchestral accompaniment. 


1889, at will be given 


and orchestra. 


Louis Maas on Bonelli. 


Boston, September 10, 1888 


Editors Musical Courier . 

OU expressed a wish that I might let you 
Y know what I thought of the process of severing the ac- 
cessory slips of tendons of the fourth finger, after having wit- 
nessed the operation both Mrs. Maas and 
another young lady whose name has escaped me. Whilst I 
was concertizing last July and August in California a letter 
Bonelli, of San Francisco, reached me, in- 


on hands of 


from Prof. E. S. 
viting me to be present at the operation on one of his pupils, 
so that I could form an opinion on its merits or demerits. At 
the beginning of August I found myself again in San Fran- 
cisco, and made an appointment with the professor. I should 
say here that he is a highly successful teacher of the piano in 
that city, and one who has devoted several years to the study 
of anatomy ata medical college, for the express purpose of 
thoroughly necessary for success- 
fully performing these operations. On reaching his studio 
at 1358 Market-st., he first showed me the dissected and 
prepared skeleton of a hand, which convinced me at once 
that if these tendons could be cut without injury to the hand 
fourth finger. 


mastering everything 


it must necessarily be of great use to the 
Presently the young lady arrived, and the professor, after hav- 
ing injected some cocaine into her hand, had her double it up 
tightly so asto puta tension on the tendons, and then, slip- 
ping a very small operating knife with a curved blade under 
the skin, severed the accessory tendons on either side of the 
fourth finger, the whole being over in a few moments, and 
drawing no more blood than the prick of a needle and leaving 
no more mark or scar. The young lady, although a trifle 
nervous, expressed herself as having felt no pain whatever. 
A diagram of her hand had been taken beforehand, and on plac- 
ing her hand on it now it was found that she could stretch 
considerably further, and also lift her fourth finger about 
three-quarters of an inch higher. I was so impressed by the 
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advantages to be gained that I would have had my own hands 
at once, only I was to play in Los Angeles in a 
few days, which did not make it advisable just then. How- 
Mrs. Maas, who was also present and as much impressed 
as myself, having no professsional engagement to interfere, 


operated on 


ever, 


had the operation successfully performed on both her hands 
right The result with her was that right after the 
operation she could stretch chords previously impossible, and 
both fourth fingers showed an increased elevation of nearly 


there. 


in inch. Her's was the 178th operation Professor Bonelli 
had performed with good results in every single instance. 
rhere is no doubt in my mind that it is agreat saving of time, 
especially for beginners, to have the independent use of the 
no more in favor 


from the start, and I can say 


than by stating that I shall have it done on 


fourth fingers 

of the 

my hands as soon as I shall see Professor Bonelli again. 
Louis MAAS. 


operation 


Rumors About Hofmann. 
print below the latest news about Josef 
Hotm 


W E 


ann, which appeared in the *‘ Tribune” last Sun- 


day As yet nothing definite is known 
Henry E. Abbey received a dispatch from Mr. Grau on Friday evening, 
tating that Josef Hofmann, the boy pianist, had broken his contract to 
uppear in America this season, as his physicians in Berlin had forbidden 
the boy to appear in public again for at least a year. No further reason is 
given, and Mr. Abbey thinks they seek to get better terms from him. 
FOREICN NOTES. 
be > a 
Streitmann will appear at the Vienna Hofoper in 
buffo parts 


The Kroll Theatre, 


tember 16 


Berlin, closed its season Sep- 


“La Mandragola,” based on 


has failed at Milan. 


Graffigna’s operetta, 
Macchiavelli's comedy, 
.Marianne Brandt, on her reappearance at Kroll’s, 


ifter her six years’ absence from Berlin, received a warm wel- 








|in the ‘* Nachtlager von Grenada.” 


come 

. Hiindel’s first Italian oratorio, ‘‘ The Resurrec- | 
tion,” which was given only once, in 1808, at Rome, will be 
revived in Italy next season. 


A. Pougin will shortly publish “ Viotti et I'Ecole 


| Scheidemantel. 


therefore, will contain interesting references to the French lyric 
theatres. 
...-»Mrs. Nevada goes to Milan to create the rdle of 
‘* Mireille ” in Gounod's opera of that name. 
.The Nibelungen Tetralogy has been given twice 
twice at the opera house at Frankfoit-on-the-Oder. 
.Sophie Menter will go on a concert tour in the 
winter through France, England, Russia and Germany. 
....Czibulka, whose “Gliick’s Ritter’”’ has been just 
the Fredrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre, 
**Gil Blas.” 
.At the Philharmonic concerts directed by Bulow, 
in Berlin, S:hubert’s C major symphony will be given October 
15, and Beethoven's G symphony on December‘T7. 


produced at Berlin, is 


busy on a new operetta, 


.At Montevideo the opera company managed by 
Ciacchi gave in succession the ‘‘ Otello” of Rossini and the 
‘Otello’ of Verdi, Stagno singing in the title roles in both 
cases. 

....G. Carotti, editor of the “ Pirata,” of Turin, has 
published a memoir on ‘‘ Tristan and Iseult,” by Richard Wag- 
ner, containing a biography of the composer and an analysis 
of the work. 

. Reznieck’s “ Satanella,” which was produced with 
such success at Prague, will be given this season in Hamburg, 
and in spring in Berlin at the Victoria Theatre, under Angelo 


| Neumann's direction. 


.-The soloists engaged for the new subscription 
concerts of Arthur Nikisch, of Berlin, are Annette Essipoff, 
Therese Malten, Sophie Menter, Rosa Papier, Arthur Fried- 
heim and B. Busoni. Negotiations with other artists are still 
in progress. 


... The Roman journal “ Fanfulla”’ asserts that Verdi 
is engaged on a new opera, to be called ‘‘ The Barber of Se- 
The ‘‘ Gazzetta Musicale,” of Milan, the organ of 
Verdi's publisher, Ricordi, makes no mention of such a work 
in progress or in contemplation. 


ville.” 


.A new baritone, Baptist Hoffmann, has been dis- 
covered at Kissingen ; he made his first appearance at Cologne 
He possesses a voice 
of Reichmann, partly of 
He met with extraordinary success. 


which reminds the listener fartly 








were : wealepcaldiee performances—‘‘ Coppélia” fifteen, ‘* Fan- 


dango” three, ‘‘ Yedda” three, ‘‘ La Korrigane” seven ; in 1886 
the number had fallen to twenty-two—‘‘ Coppélia ” four, ‘‘ Korri- 
gane” two, ‘‘Les Jumeaux de Bergame” four, ‘‘ Les Deux 
Pigeons” twelve; in 1887, to thirteen—namely, ‘‘ Coppélia” 
three times, ‘‘ Les Deux Pigeons” ten, while this year only 
eleven ballet performances have as yet been given. 


-The following cablegrams were published on 
Monday evening : 

Commendatore Tito Ricordi, head of the famous Milanese music publish- 
ing firm which possesses autographs of the original operas of Verdi, Ros- 
sini, Bellini, Donizetti and many others, is dead. 

The scheme of founding the German opera in London has fallen through 
owing to the high guarantee which Hofmann, director of the Cologne 
Opera, demands from the originator of the project, Augustus Harris. 

.Johann Vogt died at Eberswalde July 31 in his 
sixty-fifth year. After several visits to Russia and America 
he took up his abode at Berlin, where he had numerous pupils. 
Among his compositions are an oratorio, ‘‘ The Resurrection 
of Lazarus,” quartets and trios for piano and strings and 
numerous works for the piano. 

.In Biilow’s Philharmonic concerts Beethoven's 
works occupy the most prominent position. In addition to 
the ‘‘ Pastoral” there are the B major symphony (No. 4), the 
F major (No. 8), the overtures to ‘* Coriolanus,” ‘‘ Zur Weihe 
des Hause” and ‘‘ King Stephen,” his piano concertos and 
his violin concerto. 


“ce 


...At the Berlin Opera Sucher conducted “ Don 
Juan” with eminent success, proving distinctly that he is not 
exclusively a Wagner conductor. An accident to a water pipe 
caused the closing of the house on Monday and Tuesday, the 
2d and ‘3d inst., but ‘‘ Rheingold’ was produced on Wednes- 
day. 


.“A Quarter of a Century of Bohemian Music”’ is 


the title of a most interesting book by Emmanuel Chviala. 





INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163. East 7Oth Street, New York. 
ALEXANDEtRt LAMBERT, 





Director. 


A thorough Musical edacation after the methods of the Conservatories 





Moderne de Violon,” in which he describes the brilliant career .... The decline of the ballet in France becomes more of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
of that greatartist, Viotti, in addition to his work as a virtuoso | marked every year. The Opera gave in 1884 thirty-two perform- with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
und composer, was one of the founders of the Théatre Feydeau ances of talies-—-** Coppélia 4: six times, se La Korrigane ” three, Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
in 1789 and director of the Opera in 1820. His biography, | ‘‘ Sylvia” four, ‘‘ La Farandole ” nineteen times; in 1885 there Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl Concert Pianist, 
Sooo | Orchestra. Concerts and Instruction. | Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- Conservatory of Music of America. 
METRO POLITAN Address C hickering Hall, New York. citals; also a limited number of Pupils. 126 and 128 East 17th St,, New York. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East i4th Street, New York. 

The M t Musical School in the United States 
ExcerrionaL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Pianoforte, Organ, 
Violin Harmony and the Languages. 

essful Musi and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty —all actually employed at the Conser- 
\ y minent among them are 


t Selec 


clans 


PaoLo Giorza, 
Cuirrorp A. Scumip1 
Cuas Roperrts, Jr, 
Ni L. A. Russevi 
without musical talent not accepted, 
6249 Send for circular. 

GREENE, Cc. B. HAWLEY, 
General Manag f Musical Director. 


RICAN CON ISE RVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


er Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





A ant 


Hu. W. 
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We Catalogue mailed 


ree On application 
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Mrs. W SHERWOQD, 


For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc 


HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Piano Instruc- 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
Yorkand: th Avenue, Brooklyn, address C hicker 

Hall 
ADOLF GLOSE, 

Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher, Accompany- 
ing in Private 

Address aro East Tenth Street, New York, 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Vocal Cul- 
New York. 


Karitone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


re. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 8ist sts., 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Donna 


Prima Soprano. Concert anc ‘)ratoro., 
Address Gao. W. Corey 23 East sgth St eet; or 
lence, 137 West goth Street, New York 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCKLLO VIRTUOSO 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 





m4 Kast Sand Street, New York. 











CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 
MME. MURIO- CEL LI, 


eecaiinian: 
No. 18 Arving | Place. 


Vocal 





MR. WILLIAM ‘COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL. BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York, 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuar, 
219 East tgth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
Pr, M,, at 130 East soth street, New 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New Y ork, — 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Addre 
STEINWAY HAL L. New York, 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
191 De arborn Avenue, , Chicago, lll, 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLture. 
Address “Tue F.oripa,”’ 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York, 














~<D——-{& CHARTERED IN 1865.%4—e> 
NEW YWToR EK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue, 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
nguages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 








students unequaled advantages. 





STEINWAY HALL, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 












Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway 
AL URANY, N. Y. 


INSTRUOTION FREE, 











UNDER CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS. 


FACULTY. 
Director—Monsieur Jacques Bouh 
Singing—Miss Gertrude Griswold. Mrs. Frida Ash- 
forth, Mr. Christian Fritsch, Monsieur Jacques Bouhy. 
Opera— Monsieur Bouhy. 
Répértoire—Mr. F. Q. Dulcken. 
Ensemble— Monsieur Bouhy. 
Piano—Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Miss Jessie Pinney, Miss 
Adele Margulies. 
Violin—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition — Mr. 
Bruno Oscar Klein. 
Chamber Music —Mr, Jose 
History of Music—Mr. Henry tT "rinck. 
Elocution—To be selecte: 
Solfeggio -Madame C, Bornemann, Signor Alberto 
Frencelli, Monsieur A. Perrot, Herr Fred Rumpf. 
Stage Deportment— Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran, 
encing— Monsieur Regis Senac. 
Italian —Signor Pietro Cianelli. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
Singing Class—September 25 and 26, from 10 to 12 
A. M.; from 2 to 4, and from 8 to 10 P. M. 
pViclin—September 28 and 29, at the same hours as 


"Fiane~Sheteber 1 and a, at the same hours also. 


The National Conservatory Choral Society, 


A Chorus is being formed of lovers of music of every 
nationality, with a view to the giving of three concerts 
during the winter months. ‘The fee for admission is $5. 
Rehearsals oncea week. The first trial of voices wi i 
take place in the Conservatory 7 Monday, October 15, 
from 2 till 5, and from 8 to 10 Pr. 

Chorus Master to be po the “For further particu- 
lars address, THE SECRETARY. 

126 and 128 East 17th St., New York. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


oa AND <= 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany, No. 3la Potsdamer Str. 


Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, 


Court Pianist. 


Commencement of the Fall Semester, 
4and 5 P.M. 
Building and immediate neighborhood. 


October t. 
Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 





Pupils received daily between 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENEA, 
Imp. and Royal Court Pianist. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, ales and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES:; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street 
4+NEW+ YORK. 


BRANCH; 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., ai 
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SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


| BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
1171 Broad way. 


Address all New York communications to the Manufactor. 
Brooklyn. 


Street. 


LEDs 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State 





Brapeury Music Hay, | 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 





CORSE RVATORY, LEIPZIG, 


ng Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
selene Fees, &c.), $500 per Year. 
Also'a limited number of younc girls for general 
education. 
German taught and spoken in residen 
New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can. 5. "Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 


For partic a apply 
Mrs. ESKER. LAMPMAN, 
K6rner Strasse 27, 1. La 
Leirzic, Germany. 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CBAICAGO, 








C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE A2EMARKABLE PIANOS 


M.P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 





PIPESREED ORGANS | fh wel il 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 


Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 
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FScOBERET PIANO C5.) 
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SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 
A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


pp SCHUBERT, PIO COMPANY 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 
NEW YORK. 


“by . 
This building is owned a endmeeh entio sively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREHKIGN «#MUSIC, 


Including Edition “ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.’’ 


@@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WwM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 








in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 449. 


Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FORK ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months .860.00 
Six Months 40,00 Twelve Months 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 


Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 109, 1888. 





Marc A, Orro FLORRSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Wilton Avenue 


and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can, 


E. L. Roperts, Representative. 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 


vance 


EX. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 


duct their business 


influence, 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
no circulation, no resources, no power. 
EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 
advance, their papers would cease and, papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





P 
ey 


Theirs is the only establishment in Scranton 


in Scranton, Messrs. 


HE only authorized representatives of the Steinway 
plano are 


Guernsey 
Brothers 


where new Steinway pianos are on sale. 


M" 


tended tour through the large trade centres of the West 


SAMUEL HAZELTON, of 


the 


Hazelton Brothers, 


piano manufacturers, returned from an ex- 
on Monday, and tells us that the dealers are in a buoy- 
ant and hopeful spirit and that a large trade is expected 
fall 


campaign does not seem to interfere much with trade 


this The crops are very large and the political 


this year. Hazelton Brothers are doing an excellent 
trade themselves. 
- 

R. S. M. TIETZ, of Amsterdam, N. Y., you print 
M what is not true in the Amsterdam “ Morning 
Sentinel,” for you are offering pianos at $200 which, you 
say, are “sold by other dealers for $300 to $400.” You 


should stop this sort of advertising, for it is not the 
truth and it is undignified. The dealers in your section 
can sell pianos just as cheap as you can, and they charge 
no such profits as your statement indicates. Advertise 
the 


truth and you will doa better business, and you'll 


also feel better. The piano and organ trade can be con- 


ducted successfully without nonsense or humbug. 


W I 


1 Patti and the other of Christine Nilsson 


acknowledge with thanks the receipt of two 


superb steel plate engravings—the one of Ade- 


lin sent to this 





iflice, which they now adorn, by Messrs. Haines Brothers. | 


' A | 
These engravings, which are high art work, will be used | 


Me Haines for special and permanent advertis- 


by 


ssrs. 


The best element of each community in 
which the agents of the Haines piano shall display these 
engravings will be the quickest to appreciate the char- 
acter of the work, and this in itself will reflect great 
credit on the judgment and taste of Haines Brothers. 
The engravings are so valuable that they will remain 
permanent reminders of the name of Haines, and will 
therefore be the most precious kind of advertisment. 


ing purposes. 





THE NEWEST TEST. 





CCORDING to the theories of Hardman, Peck & 
A Co., the usual tests applied in the examination of 
works of art and especially of musical instruments, and 
most especially of pianos, have undergone a change. 
We say that according to the theories of Hardman, 
Peck & Co, these tests have undergone a change, as the 
balance of mankind will no doubt look upon the new 
test with a spirit of surprise and amusement. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, which is the only and the 
standard authority in musical journalism in this land 
on the subject of musical instruments and their manu- 
facture here, stated, after due examination, that the 
Hardman grand piano used at the Seidl concerts at 
Brighton Beach was musically worthless. We quoted 
the indorsement of our opinion which appeared in the 
New York “ Tribune ” in the following shape: 

A musical delight of a high order was afforded by the one new composi- 
tion on the program of the same concert This was a piano concerto, 
composed and played by Mr. R. Burmeister, of Baltimore. Mr. Burmester 
He is also a pianist of rare 
His concerto was an agreeable surprise, and we would be glad 


isa musician of refined tastes and lofty ideals. 
powers. 
to hear it again, under more favorable circumstances, in one of our con- 
cert rooms next season, 

Ic is a thoroughly noble and consistently beautiful work in thought and 
manner, meeting in a considerable degree the highest definition of a con- 
certo. It shows off the instrument and the player to advantage, and yet 
keeps ever present the idea that the music is beautiful for its own sake. 
It was splendidly played and well accompanied. 


It will be seen that the “ Tribune” says that the work 
of Mr. Burmeister should have been heard “ under more 
favorable meaning thereby that it 
should have been played on a better piano. Mr. Bur- 
meister was not playing on adrum or a jewsharp; he 
was playing on the Hardman grand, and that was the 
unfavorable circumstance. 


circumstances,” 


Since the appearance of our criticism of the piano— 
a criticism which is acknowledged to be strictly true by 
every person whose opinion is considered valuable— 
Hardman, Peck & Co. have been laboring to show that 
the piano in question is a musical instrument that de- 
serves praise, and their latest attempt to prove their 
premise is the following article from the “ Evening 
Post.” 

This should be carefully read in order to find the tes- 
timony in favor of that Hardman grand: 

In spite of the disagreeable weather yesterday, which made Coney 
Island one of the most desolate places imaginable, there was a remarkably 
good attendance at the Seid] concerts in the afternoon and evening. At 
the evening concert, which brought the season to a close, a great deal of 
enthusiasm was manifested. The great hall was comfortably filled in the 
lower part by music lovers who had defied the elements, and Mr. Seidl 
received a very warm greeting. In the course of the program he provoked 
great applause by unexpectedly sitting down to the piano and playing an 
When he stood up to con- 
the orchestra gave 
rhe success of the con- 


accompaniment to Godard’s duet for violins. 
duct the last piece, Wagner's *‘ Centennial March,” 
him a salute and the enthusiasm was renewed. 
certs has been greater than seemed possible at one time, when they had to 
struggle against abominable mismanagement, the unpropitious weather 
and persistent misrepresentation. In favorable circumstances the attend- 
ance has been as large as it used to be when the concerts were givén free, 
and the quality of the audiences has been very high. It has been notice- 
able also that the best programs have received the most liberal support. 
There is not likely to be another summer like that of the present year for 
some time to come, and there is every reason to believe that the experi- 
ment of good music at Brighton will be rewarded next year by the fullest 
measure of prosperity. 

Can our readers find a single hint or suggestion in 
the above that can be interpreted as an indorsement of 
the merits of a piano ? 

The point made by Hardman, Peck & Co. is the fact 
that. Mr. Seidl sat down to the piano and played an ac- 
Mr. Seid! could not 


stand and play the accompaniment without appearing 


colmpaniment to a violin duet. 


awkward. 
piano, that would have been absurd; he had to sit, 


He could not lie on the floor and play the 


As the accompaniment to the violin duet was written 
for the piano, Mr. Seidl could not sit at the bass drum 
or the slide trombone; he had to sit at the piano, for 
he had to play it on the piano, These propositions 
Let us proceed. 


seem logical and plain. 
He could not play the accompaniment on any other 





piano, for the only piano on the stage of the Brighton 
Beach Hall was the Hardman grand. Even if, for the 
sake of an accompaniment, Mr. Seidl would have de- 
sired another grand, he could not have succeeded in se- 
curing it. Why? Because there was a special agree- 
ment in existence that precluded the use of any other 
piano but the Hardman grand. Hardman, Peck & Co, 
paid $800 for that privilege. That is now plain to our 
readers also. 

Mr. Seidl, therefore, played the accompaniment on 
the ‘only piano at his disposal. Can that be twisted 
into a testimonial of Mr. Seidl in favor of the Hard- 
man grand? Will it be customary in the future for a 
piano manufacturer tosay : “ Mr. Seidl was compelled to 
play on my piano, ag all other pianos were prohibited. 
That proves that our pianos are the finest in the 
world.” Is that to be the new test and the future testi- 
monial? Is the fact thata musician, composer, conduc- 
tor or pianist plays an accompaniment, or whatever it 
may be, on a piano, going to be used as evidence in 
favor of that particular piano? If it is, very well. If 
Pat Gilmore should happen to play an accompaniment 
on a Swick piano that would prove how excellent the 
Swick piano is, especially if no other piano were al- 
lowed in the hall but the Swick. 

That is the kind of evidence that Hardman, Peck & 
Co, are now publishing for the edification of an intel- 
ligent community to prove that the Hardman grand is 
a great musical instrument, notwithstanding what THE 
MusICAL COURIER saw fit to publish about it. 

Has the piano trade ever been treated to anything so 
utterly devoid of ordinary common sense? And such rot 
is published in musical papers in dead earnest—offered as 
pabulum to the intelligent members of the music trade! 
However, there is no disputing about matters of taste. 
If Hardman, Peck & Co. can afford to take refuge be- 
hind the above article from the “Evening Post”’ it is 
their business. THE MUSICAL CouRIER cannot afford 
to be misunderstood on the subject of pianos and or- 
gans, and when we stated that the individual grand pi- 
ano of Hardman, Peck & Co. at Brighton Beach Hall 
was musically worthless we printed an opinion based 
No other 
musical paper could have done the same thing, because 


upon knowledge, experience and judgment. 


to the ears of all the other editors of music trade papers 
in this land all grand pianos sound alike. They don’t 
know the difference between a poor and a good piano. 
In consequence of which no value is attached to what 
they print on the subject. 





Style G Sterling Piano. 
W* will reiterate once more what we said 
some months ago about the Style G upright manufac- 
tured under Mr. Rufus W. Blake’s management in the Sterling 
factory, at Derby, Conn. 


Below will be found the cut of the Style G piano of the 
Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn. This is one of the 
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handsomest pianos on the market to-day and is the pride of 
the company. The instrument is a very massive looking piano 
and is made in fancy walnut, in mahogany and in rosewood. 
The panels are either engraved on wood or, as represented in 
the cut, are made of electro copper in artistic designs. A 
piano manufacturing house can make a reputation on one style 
of piano if the instrument has the merits, and had the Sterling 
Company made this Style G only the reputation of the com- 
pany would have been assured, for this piano is a complete 
success, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., — EE. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
anor NEVY ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. Wes ok< J. | 40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





FA CTORIES AT DERB } A CONN. VV * Its reading ouitah ym is due to ] 

iwi TONE, the MATERIAL usec 

1 in its construction, and the mhrend 
ctail. 


New York einistenn”'D 103 East Fourteenth Street. itp a lh 
Western Warerooms and Of ces, No. 148 State Street. Chicago, Ill. EsTey GREAN-G eae 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRILIN Cc CO. 








AGENTS TH 
Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos D EGC K E R & SO N 5 Prefer HE P UBL IC 
honest, irxtciams instruments} GONG, Square and Upright Pianofortes, | in vrinvancy~swcctnen ana 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


charged _to_cover heavy _ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast _any other make of 
vertising expenses. “? KAD TEHEM..A lulu.” Pianos, 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER Soar nek. 


FISCHER’ J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, dem 


PIA ui Ss GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 















































os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: c=, 


WOME DURABILITY } 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + ow in uss. 
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A FEW QUESTIONS. 
N view of the intimate business and journalistic rela- 


lh? 
[ tions that existed between the trade editor of this 
paper and the late Mr. Lowell Mason, we do not con- 
ask the Mason & Haulin 
Company these few questions: 

1. Will the gentlemen of the company be kind enough 
to give us the name of the music trade editor who made 
a contract with Daniel F. Beatty to advertise the latter's 
fraudulent business, and at the very time when Beatty 


sider it inappropriate to 


was inflicting the greatest damage upon the legitimate 
organ trade of this country ? 

2. Will the gentlemen of the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany give us the name of the music trade editor who 
refused to have any kind of transactions with Beatty 
from the very start to the present hour; but who, on the 
contrary, notwithstanding that Beatty was advertised 
and assisted by other music trade papers, hunted down 
his fraudulent business until it collapsed ? 

These are matters of history. If the gentlemen of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company have no memories on this 
important subject we can assist them in recalling some 
particulars. We can reprint the $1,000 contract made 
between Beatty and the editor of the music trade paper 
who advertised, supported and assisted Beatty, while the 
other music trade editor was working to demolish the 
rotten structure. 

There are good and to some extent solemn reasons 
why certain music trade papers cannot exist for any 
length of time and have no influence with the legiti- 
mate trade while they exist, just as there are reasons 
why a certain music trade paper has existed and has 
established itself as a medium of responsibility and of 
character, the value of which is appreciated by most of 
the intelligent, progressive, wealthy and successful men 
in the piano and organ trade of the United States. 

The phenomenon is perfectly natural; neither does it 
require philosophers to understand it. The ordinary 
student of events can see that there can be no stability 
or power or influence in a paper that is conducted with- 
out principle. 

As an instance let us state to the gentlemen of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company that every music trade paper, 
with the exception of THE MusIcAL CourRIER, feared 
to criticise the advertisement of the company when they 
announced that the wood pin block in pianos had proved 
a failure, 
did not appreciate the tendency of that Mason & Hamlin 
advertisement, for they do not understand the vital ques- 
tion involved in the discussion; they do not know what 
But they should 
under such circumstances to learn 


The editors of the other music trade papers 


a pin block is or how it is constructed. 
have made an effort 
what it is. 

Consequently the Mason & Hamlin Company are de- 
cidedly correct in not advertising in the other music 
trade papers. All of those papers are already commit- 
ted to the Mason & Hamlin patent tuning device, be- 
cause the editors don’t know what it is. 

The condition is a very happy one, and the gentlemen 
of the Mason & Hamlin Company could wish for nothing 
In the meanwhile there is no reason 
should get excited, especially during a 


more agreeable. 
why anyone 
! 


Presidential campaign. We will, however, bet 10 cents 


that the gentlemen of the Mason & Hamlin Company 


will not answer our few questions. Maybe we will. 





Communication. 


Raceicu, N. C., September 1s, 1888 


Editors Mu al Courier 

I notice mm your issue of September 12 a statement regarding the estate 
4 my father, the late J. L. Stone, which has a tendency to hurt our busi 
nes Your intormant was certainly * wide of the mark,’’ though prob- 


ably thought it would answer his purpose In the first place, the stock is 


at least $ » OF $7,000 instead of $1,900, In the second place, the court 
will not be likely to wind up his affairs. This is all I have the liberty of 
1ying at present Piease have the kindness to state this and oblige, 
Yours truly, Cecit G. Srone 


erat a, th was the source from which 
Ww the 


ICAL COURIER, 


e derived information printed on the subject — 
{Eprrors Mt 


Packing Uprights. 
HERE are many dealers all over the country, 
Messrs. Editors, who would rise up and call you blessed 
if you would take in hand the matter ot packing uprights, and 
till 
adopted the system of packing from the back of the box, in- 


never leave it every maker from Dan to Beersheba had 


stead of the front. It is so simple, so secure and so labor 
saving that one wonders why the old bungling way has not 
long since been abolished, even by the most conservative of 
houses, This reminds me that it was the young but progres- 
sive makers who first employed the swinging desk, and though 
it has Seen in use for some years it is only now that some 


of the great manufacturers are yielding to the pressure and 


adopting it. But how they could let conservatism stand in the 
way of so self-evident an improvement in packing deponent 
knoweth not. I would suggest your inviting dealers’ opinions 
You will find them in favor of my ideas by a 
VoILA Tout. 


on the subject, 
large majority. 
Waco, Tex., September 13, 1888. 


CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 











Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courier, } 

148 STATE-ST., . 

Cuicaco, September 15, 

: ie be brief as to the business being done, we 


can state that it is fair to good, and as to the prospects 


1888. J 


Undoubtedly the political excitement is 
having some effect and this influence is beginning to be felt 
and will be more and more until the culmination. 


they are also good, 


There is a rumor here to the effect that two strong parties 
with plenty of capital are seriously thinking of entering on the 
business of manufacturing pianos. The few manufacturers 
here have been so successful that it is decidedly encouraging 
to anyone who will inquire into the business, and while, as 
we said, the matter is still merely a conjecture we have no 
doubt that the step is contemplated. 

The Interstate Industrial Exposition of Chicago, as it is 
called, opened ten days since. Some of the exhibits are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and it is claimed that the valuation of 
them will amount to the round sum of $7,000,000, Messrs. 
Lyon & Healy have a fine case of instruments, consisting of 
guitars, banjos, mandolins, drums, Xc., which they claim were 
manufactured in their own factory on Canal-st. No Lyon & 
Healy piano is on exhibiiion. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. have a small grand and several 
uprights, and make a good showing. 

Messrs, Julius Bauer & Co, have a good display, considering 
their late fire. This firm have shown decided enterprise and 
will remove to their old quarters, at 156 and 158 Wabash-ave., 
as soon as the premises are repaired, but will do their manu- 
facturing at their new factory on Indiana st. 

The Chicago Music Company, the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, the National Music Company and Messrs. Wheelock & 
Co, have exhibits. 

Messrs Newman Brothers have a good show of their organs 
and Messis. Wegman & Henning are showing one of their 
pianos in the same exhibit. 

Messrs. Reed & Sons are exhibiting Knabe grands and up- 
rights and some of their other goods, and have a creditable 
display. 

The Schomacker Piano Company, of Philadelphia, have a 
large display of their galvanized string pianos and it is said they 
intend opening warerooms in this city ; they will probably 
have the same success which they had in New York, We 
were told that Messrs. S. Brainard’s Sons spent $7,000 adver- 
tising this piano and had to give it up anyhow. 

Messrs. A. 
piano in connection with a furniture house, the same as Haines 


H. Rintelman & Co. are showing a Behning 


Brothers, as we stated last week. 
Mr. Joseph Bohmann has a case of violins, mandolins, &c. 
We met Mr. Wegman, of Messrs. Wegman & Henning, and 
also Mr. Jack Haynes at the exposition. No two men of dif- 
ferent nationalities ever bore a more striking resemblance to 
each other than Mr. Wegman and Mr. Rufus Blake, spectacles 
and all, 
Mr. S. M. Steen, of the 
Music Company, reports collections slow ; people out there are 


A recent note from Los Angeles 
all land poor, as the saying goes. 

Mr. O. A, Kimball, of the Emerson Company, Boston, made 
quite a stop here this week ; he carried away orders for about 
350 pianos, and states that the average output of the factory is 
at the present time 85 pianos per week; one week they turned 
out 116 pianos. Of the grade of instruments which this com- 
pany are now making this is certainly a tremendous business. 

Messrs. Tryber & Sweetiand have introduced into theit Lake- 
side organ a very simple but effective device, which closes 
every stop in the instrument when the fallboard is pulled for- 
ward to close the organ. 

Mr. Walter Holmes, a son of the manager of the F. G. Smith 
branch store in Jersey City, will come to Chicago and take a 
position as salesman in the Chicage branch. 

Mr. A. Hospe, Jr., has sold out his branch piano and organ 
store at Lincoln, Neb, 

Mr. J. A. Frise, who has been in business for twelve years, 
has made arrangements to handle Kimball goods at Flint, 
Mich. 

Rival dealers and manufacturers have pronounced the new 
Style G oak piano in the warerooms of the Sterling Company 
to be a marvel of beauty, and so it is*. Mr. J. R. Mason, of 
the company, has returned to the city from a successful busi- 
ness trip through a portion of the State, and will soon make a 
trip to St. Paul, and as far West as Omaha. 


*See article in this number of Tua Musicar Courter. 


—Mr. Lindenmuth and Mr. Housh, two of the salesmen in 
th: piano business of the late J. Moxter & Co., of St. Louis, 
have been discharged by E. Ambuhl, who is in charge of the 








business at present. 


ALFRED DOLGE’S REPLIE 


TO 


C. E. Rogers’ Tariff In- 
quiries. 





Boston, September 13, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
N this morning’s mail I received a document in the form of 
a reply to his critics by Mr. Alfred Dolge. 

As the same is sent to me presumably as a letter of in- 
struction, I feel that I have a right to give my opinion of the 
same, 

In the first place he assumes that the Mills bill, if put in 
force, will drive him back to Germany, where, ensconced in 
some mountain fastness with his American machinery, he will 
*‘shoe” us how to do business and will place us where our 
**soles” can be “‘ felt” as well as seen. 

He admits that with the co-operation (goodwill and shrewd- 
ness he calls it) of the importers he is allowed barely to live 
and make a small—a very small—profit. 

Now, there are many like myself who cannot understand 
several things connected with the tariff question. In the first 
place, a very large percentage of wool used in this country is 
imported. With our highly protective tariff on raw material 
why cannot we make it profitable to raise all our own wool? 
If we cannot raise over half we want then why do we need 
to pay a high duty on the raw wool to be manufactured 
here? 

If he pays such an enormous duty on the raw wool why in 
heaven's name cannot he or anyone else engaged in working 
up the raw wool sell the manufactured product for much less 
with free wool and still make just as much profit? I, for one, 
cannot understand any such argument as this. The Mills bill, 
as | understand it, does not contemplate any reduction of con- 
sequence On any manufactured article, and on most articles 
maintairing the same rates, but does favor having the very 
cheapest raw material (and this means the very best) in order 
to give us achance to compete for foreign trade. 
sane man say that we do not need any foreign trade ? 
home consumption great enough to keep all our mills and fac- 
tories running all the year round? Can we have any market 


Can any 
Is our 


fur our goods abroad without extending to them the privilege 
of at Jeast selling to us the very articles we need and must 
have in exchange? Can we furnish everything we need here 
at home? We know we cannot, and why pay double for the 
very articles we must have ? 

In Mr. Blaine’s speech at Farmington, Me., September 4, 
he stated that the population of Franklin County was “‘ less to- 
day than it was twenty-eight years ago,” and this same speech 
tells them that the great blessings of protection have done it 
all; he says that there is more money in the banks of that 
county nowthan in 1860. But does not that show that the 
money is not in circulation and in the hands of the people, where 
it ought to be and where it can be earning something? If 
either of the proposed tariffs are right and would ‘‘save the 
country,” and the other one wrong ‘‘ and would ruin the coun- 
try,” then there must be a mighty large party of either fools 
or knaves on one side or the other. 

If we are correct in our estimates and boasts in our great 
superiority in the way of production, both from natural ad- 
vantages and machinery of the best kind and the most intelli- 
gent labor, then most assuredly with free raw material we 
need have no fear of being injured by any foreign competi- 
tion, ‘There is, however, one thing I am a high protectionist 
in, and that is in the importation of the lowest, cheapest and 
vilest of foreign labor. I cannot refrain from commenting on 
Mr. Blaine’s speech at Farmington, Me., in which he stated 
that a high protective tariff cheapened American goods, and 
also stated that woollen clothing was cheaper to-day than it 
ever was before. I would like to ask how protection or a high 
tariff could do this, and also what part our improved machinery 
and facilities have had to do with this lower cost to the con- 
sumer? Are our so-called woolen goods first quality and 
long fibre wool such as they used to get in the good olden 
times, when nearly all our woolen goods were spun on the 
old spinning wheels, pressed into yarn and then knitted ? 

He also states that in a short time under the Mills bill the 
price of Australian wool would be forced up tremendously 
(after killing out our wool growers in a few years’ time). 
Now, would not this of itself be a highly protective tariff? 
And would it not at once stimulate American wool grow- 
ing? 

I for one cannot understand it all, and wish that some 
Plumed Knight (who is not engaged in some monopoly) would 
explain it all, so that we thick headed ones can get at the truth 
without having to look for their motive in defending a highly 
protective tariff on raw material. 

Respectfully yours, Cuas. E, Rocers. 

In order to secure an authoritative and competent re- 
view of Mr. Rogers’ questions in the above letter we took 
the trouble to select the essential questions in his com- 
munication and place them before Mr. Alfred Dolge, 








using ‘Mr. Rogers’ own verbiage, in which form they are 
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now submitted, the question first and Mr. Dolge’s reply 
to each, to our readers. 
To simplify matters we have numbered every ques- 


tion: 
I. 


In the first place a very large percentage of wool used in this country is 
imported. With our highly protective tariff on raw wool why cannot we 
make it profitable to raise all our own wool? 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge). About one-fourth of the wool 
used in this country is imported since the reduction of 
the tariff in 1883. We haven't the cheap labor and cheap 
land of the Australian, African and South American 
wool grower, not to speak of the Russian serf labor 
which is largely utilized for wool culture in Southern 
Russia to raise the coarse carpet wools on which we 
only pay a duty of 2% cents per pound, a figure that 
makes it a mere nominal duty, A fine grade of wool is 
raised in Texas, California, Ohio and West Virginia with 
very great success, so that in fact we produce more wool 
in the United States than is produced in any other coun- 
try. In 1887 285,000,000 pounds of fine wool were raised 
here, and 114,000,000 pounds, of which 81,000,000 pounds 
were Carpet wool, were imported into this country. These 
figures are taken from the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce "of July 7, 1888, and Mr. Mills’ report to Congress, 
No. 1,496, page 5. - 

If we cannot raise over half we want, then why do we need to pay a high 
duty on the raw wool to be manufactured here ? 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge). The fact 
seven-eighths of all the fine wool used in manufacturing 
in this country. 


is that we do raise 


iil. 

If he (the manufacturer) pays such an enormous duty on the raw wool, 
in heaven's name why cannot he or anyone else engaged in working up 
the raw wool sell the manufactured product for much less with free wool 
and still make just as much profit ? 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge). 
much lower as the duty amounted to, but be cannot com- 
pete with the foreign goods, because the Mills bill re- 
duces the duty on the foreign manufactured article in 
greater ratio than on the raw wool. 

IV. 


does not 


Of course he can sell just so 


The Mills bill, as I understand it, contemplate a reduction of 


any consequence on any manufactured article, 
but does favor having the very cheapest raw ma- 


and on most articles main- 


taining the same rate, 
with the foreign trade. 


terial in order to give us a chance to compete 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge). It is very necessary for per- 
sons who intend to discuss the tariff question and the 
Mills bill to make more than a mere superficial study of 
both. An investigation will disclose that the Mills bill 
does contemplate a reduction of much consequence on 
the manufactured article. Please read Mr. Mills’ intro- 
duction to his bill, Report 1,496, “* Congressional Record,” 
April 2, 1888, page 7, in which Mr, Mills states that the 
duty on manufactured woolen goods valued not over 
80 cents per pound is reduced fully 48 per cent.; the 
to 7 per cent., but according to 
15 of his report, 38 per cent.; 


actual reduction is not 5 
Mr. Mills’ table, page 
and for competition with foreign trades we have 
raw material,” because the Government returns to the 
manufacturer the duty which he paid on such wool as 
he uses in manufacturing goods for export. 
V. 

Can any sane man say that we do not need any foreign trade? 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge). We do not need any foreign 
market if our Southern legislators in Congress will give 
, into which, in 1887, according to 


free 


us our home market 
Mr. Mills’ own statement, $45,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured woolens were imported which could have been 
made here, and which should have been made here, and 
about thirty or forty thousand 
if the manultac- 


given employment to 
mechanics in this one industry alone; 
ture of piano felt would be protected two more factories 
as large as mine could be successfully run on that 
article. 

VI. 

Can we furnish everything we need here at home ? 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge). Yes; we can furnish almost 
all the fine woolens we need here. All that is neces- 
sary to import is the carpet wool, on which 2% cents a 
pound is paid on wool which does not cost more than 
12 cents per pound. 

Vil. 

Mr. Blaine says thatthe population of Franklin County was “ 

"and in his same speech states 


less to- 
day than it was twenty-eight years ago, 
that the great blessings of protection have done it all. 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge). Of course Mr. 
did nor could have made so foolish a statement. 

Mr. Rogers should not quote isolated sentences 
from a speech. As a consequence of the reduction of 
the tariff in 1883 a large number of woolen and other 
factories were closed. The population of a good many 
counties and sections in Eastern manufacturing States 
become beautifully less and a similar condition of affairs, 
only much worse, is bound to ensue in manufacturing 
districts should the Mills bill become a law. 

VILL. 

(Mr. Rogers says that Mr, Blaine states) ‘‘ There is more money in the 
banks of that county now than in 1860."’ (Mr. Rogers continues) But 
does not that show that the money is not in circulation and in the hands of 
the people where it ought to bé? 


Blaine never 





(Reply by Mr. Dolge). Money:i in banks is an evidence 
of national prosperity and wealth. The banks referred 
to by Mr. Blaine are savings banks and the money put 
in savings banks is to anenormous percentage circulated 


in the shape of loans for the improvement of real | 


estate and the development of farming lands. It is 
really going into primitive economy to discuss such a 
Even the free trade papers are pointing as an 
and postal savings banks of 
not 


question. 
argument to the savings 
Great Britain. Money in the 
money hoarded. 


savings banks is 
1X 

Mr. Blaine stated that a high protective 

goods for our people and stated that woolen clothing was cheaper to-day 

than ever before. I would like toask how protection or a high tariff could 

also what part our machinery and improved facilities have 


tariff cheapened American 


do this and 
had to do with this low cost to the consumer ? 

(Reply by Mr. Dolge.) It is due to the high wages 
which the protective tariff enables us to pay to our 
that they can live better, are housed better 
and better, and 


workmen 
and can educate their children cheaper 
in consequence are naturally developed better and use 
their brains to better advantage than the workmen of 
any other land on the globe and consequently produce 
more. The manufacturer, because he is obliged to pay 
so much for labor, is willing and anxious to pay large 
amounts to inventors of labor saving machinery, by 
means of which the cost of production is reduced with- 
out reducing wages. Thus it is that home competition 
forces prices for manufactured goods continually down. 
As an illustration, besides piano felt, let us look at piano 
Not many years ago every screw used in pianos 
was imported. Piano makers paid about three times as 
much for the poorly made French and German screw as 
they now pay for the American screw, which is acknowl- 
the best and cheapest screw 


screws. 


edged everywhere to be 
made in the world. I can in the same manner justly 
quote many additional articles used in the piano. 
X. 

Dolge also states that in a short time under 
the Mills bill the Australian wool would be forced up tremen- 
dously (after killing off our wool growers in a few years’ time). Now 
would not this of itself be a high protective tariff and would it not at once 


Mr. Rogers says that Mr. 
price of 


stimulate American wool growing ? 
(Reply by Mr. Dolge.) 


kind. Just as much as the price of piano felt is reduced 
by American competition, so isthe price of wool at the 


I did not say anything of the 


| the American wool grower, but the 
| turer can send his goods to America for 48 per cent. less 
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America, for if a large wool clip is 
in America the London wool mer- 


wool growers of 
known to be made 
chant cannot expect American buyers and he naturally 
depends entirely on the European buyer. Wipe out the 
American wool growing industry and 285,000,000 pounds 
of wool will be out of the market and must necessarily 
be bought in Europe. This increased demand will force 
the price of wool up at the 
American manufacturer will have to pay perhaps nearly 
as much for his wool in Europe as he pays at present to 


London auction, and the 


European manufac- 


duty than now. 

Wool growing once destroyed cannot be brought to 
its old state by legislation, as it takes from five to ten 
years to get flocks productive. 

Finally, I would ask Mr. Rogers to read my letter to 
Mr. Manning. Secretary of the Treasury, dated January, 
1885, containing a statement of the manufacture of piano 
felt in America and Germany, which statement has not 
been contradicted, and Secretary Manning embodied 
same in his report to Congress. 

Upon careful perusal of the facts and figures of that 
statement I have no doubt that Mr. Rogers will be con- 
vinced that “ free wool”’ and a reduction of 38 per cent. 
to 48 per cent. on manufactured woolen goods will 
completely ruin the American manufacturer, unless he 
can reduce wages to the, European level—say 5 cents an 
hour for a skilled mechanic. 

It does not necessarily follow that the believers of 
either free trade or protection must be either fools or 
knaves. The tariff question is a question of the pocket. 
For the present Southern rice and sugar planter, and for 
him only, free trade will be of temporary advantage 
that is, so long as he will have his sugar and rice pro- 
tected by a prohibitive tariff. 

For the manufacturing States of the North, East and 
West “free trade” means ruin, and the Mills bill is a 
great step toward complete free trade, as the reduction 
of 1883 has shown us already, 

Twenty-five years more of fosztive protection will en- 
able us, however, to make such progress in manufactur- 
ing that we surely can compete with the world in all 
manufactured articles, as we have in twenty-seven years 
of protection grown to be the greatest manufacturing 
nation on earth. 

* #8 

For the purpose of simplifying matters we print below 
the comparative tables furnished by Mr. Dolge to Secre- 
tary Manning and embodied in the now celebrated letter 


London auctions kept down by the competition of the | of Mr. Dolge to Mr. Manning: 


DOLGE’S COMPARATIVE TABLES. 


Cost of 100 Pounds Piano Felt Manufactured in 
GERMANY. 


A—WOooL: 
100 pounds of scoured Cape cost in Lon- 


Freight and shipping expenses to Ger- 
many 


100 pounds of scoured Cape cost at fac- 
tory....- 

100 pounds of wool make 65 pounds of 
felt, consequently the wool for 100 
pounds of felt costs.... 

B—LaApor: 

Men, 72 hours per week at $3 60—per 
hour, § cents. 

Women, 72 hours per week at $1.44—per 

7 I P 
hour, 2 cents. 

It takes 350 hours of work to make 100 
pounds of felt, of which in Germany— 

200 hours are men’s work at 5 cents per 
hour.. 

150 hours ; are women’s ; work at 2 cents 

100 pounds of felt cost for ‘labor, total. 

C—EXPENSES: 

Capital required for plant in Germany. 
$50,000 
40,000 


Buildings cost... 

Bemcbigedy COMM... f. 2.5. d<h cde jaree des 

Stock necessary to be carried to make 
50,000 pounds of felt per year, wool 
and felt in process, total 20,000 

$110,000 

Interest on $110,000, at 4 per cent 5 il 
annum 

Wear and tear of machinery, 
per annum on $40,000 

Coal, 4 tons per es at $4 per ton—300 
days... rrr 

Fire i insurance, 2 ‘per cent. on $110,000. 

Office expense, clerk hire, &c 

Taxes on real estate, &c., valuation $50,- 
000 at 2 per cent 


$4,400 
2,000 


4,800 
2,200 
1,500 


I,000 
50,000 pounds of felt can be made at an 
expense of 


100 pounds of felt—$31. 8o.. $31.80 


$119.42 
$48.00 
35.00 


Duty, 40 per cent. on $120............. 
35 cents per pound.. 


100 pounds German felt cost 
York, including duty 
Difference in favor of foreign goods 
January, 1885. 
T@ the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 


$202.42 


Yours respectfully, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cost of 100 Pounds Piano Felt Manufactured 


AMERICA. 
A—WoOoL : 
100 pounds of scoured Cape cost in Lon- 
Freight, shipping and custom house 
expenses 
Duty, 30 cents per pound.. 


100 pounds of scoured cone cost at fac- 
tory. 

100 pounds ‘of wool make 65 po Junds of 
felt; consequently the wool for soo 
ME OF Pele ROORS b sai Sha cas ass 

B—LABOR : 

Men work 60 hours per week at $12.00— 
per hour, 20 cents. Women work 60 
hours per week at $4.80—per hour, 8 
cents. It takes 350 hours of work to 
make 100 pounds of felt, of which in 
America 300 hours are men’s work at 
20 cents per WOU... ..cces os 

50 hours are women’s work at 
per hour 

100 pounds of felt cost for labor, total .. 

C—EXPENSES: 


60.00 


5 cents 


64.00 


Capital required for plant in America. 
$150,000 


80,000 


Buildings cost 

pg CS PARA Poe 

Stock necessary to be carried to make 
50,000 pounds of telt per year, wool 
nearly double value, delivered at fac- 
tory, on account duty 
$280,000 

Interest on $280,000, at 6 per cent. per 
annum. ‘ 

Wear and tear of "machinery, 
per annum on $80,000 

Coal, 4 tons per day, at 9-59 per ton 
SON «i nenttecsa se 

Fire insurance, 2 per cent. on $280,000. 

Taxes on real estate, &c , valuation 
$100,000, at 2 per cent 2,000 

Office expenses, clerk hire, &c 6,200 


er 16,800 
5 per cent. 
4,000 


1,200 


,000 


50,000 pounds of felt can be made at an 
expense of. ‘ Chee eaves 
Loo pounds of “felt—$78. 40.. 


$39,020 


100 pounds felt made in America, all 


conditions equal, cost... $254.03 


ALFRED DOLGE, 
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Stray Notes on the Piano. 
intimate and 


let him casually mention among a knot of 


any man is in need of a warm, 


[’ 


his acquaintances that his wife wants a piano and he is think- 


obliging friend, 
ing seriously of buying it. Ten chances to one he will be sur- 
prised at the fervor with which some one of them will sympa- 
thize with him in his thoughtfulness for his wife’s pleasure, 


and will offer and even insist on first speaking to a man he 
knows in the piano trade, a right good fellow, who out of 
friendship for him will let you have a piano at rock-bottom 


prices, first cost in fact, away down below what it will cost you 
if you go unintroduced among the piano dealers and display 


You 


may have known Jack for years without discovering his oblig- 


your ignorance of what a good piano really is worth. 


ing nature, but now you regret you did not get better ac- 
quainted with him before, and you think less, perhaps, of your 
former chum, who says ‘* you would be a first-class chump to 
put a lot of good money into a jangling piano, to destroy 
your own peace and that of your neighbors,” You go home 
ind tell your wife what a knowing fellow Jack is, and how by 


his aid you can get her the piano much sooner than you ex- 


pected. She suggests that she go along, too, to examine it 
before buying. This seems reasonable and the thing is settled. 

The next day Jack meets you, says he’s fixed the matter 
with his intimate friend the piano dealer, who, on account of 
obligations he is under to Jack, will let you have a $500 piano 
for $00, You must come over right now and see him while 
he's in the humor You suggest that your wife wants to ex- 
amine it first Jack's bright face clouds at once. ‘‘ No! no 
women !"’ he answers ‘They always spoil things. Offend 
the man at once by looking what is as good as a gift horse in 
the mouth Never know when one is doing him a downright 
favor If you want your wife along, you must go it alone 
and pay full price It’s now or never, before the dealer has 
time to repent of his generous folly.” So you go to show 


your appreciation of Jack's kindness, and before you get away 


have bought an instrument you know nothing in the world 
about, but are assured is a tremendous bargain. A few days 
after it is in your house your high opinion of Jack changes. 
But he is enjoying the fat commission the piano dealer paid 
him for selling a cheap piano at a good figure, 

The only way for you to get even is by going and doing like- 
wise, if youare mean enough. Piano dealers will give you a big 


commission on sales, for competition among them is close, So 


close in fact is it that the renting of pianos by the month forms 


a large part of the trade of many dealers. This plan of renting 


is also a powerful factor in the sale of the instrument, for many 


i father of a family who could not be coaxed into laying out a 


big lump of money for one will allow himself to be persuaded in- 


to renting one for his daughter, at, say, $2amonth. After ithas 


been in the house 18 months, he begins to think it is costing too 


and talks about returning it. Now is the time for the 


to set upon him, They have just grown fond of 


their education surely ought to count for something and 


ted, all what would the neighbors 
to 


This last 


and above 
taken 
had 


lily staggers 


must not be negle 


iy if they saw it being away ; they would be sure 


been seized for debt. 


the 


pread the news that it 


gument genera head of the house, and that 


s taken to impress on his mind the advantageous 


the 


moment 


terms that the piano agent offers—a liberal reduction on 


first price, all the rent paid so far to be considered as the first 


‘dear, good thing,” and the piano agent goes on his way re- 
joicing to get the thin edge of his wedge into some other 
family with the news that ‘‘ Neighbor Jones has bought a piano 
for his girls and you can't afford to let them outshine yours.” 
Dealers are, of course, sometimes defrauded by unscrupulous 
customers who rent pianos or buy them on long installments, 
but it is difficult to hide so large an article and it can generally 
traced. Sometimes attempts are made to hide them in 
warehouses, the proprietors of which will seldom tell 
whose goods they have in store. In such case a writ of 
replevin solves the doubt, but at some expense and trouble. 
It speaks well for the prosperity of New York workingmen, or 
ill for their economy, to see the large numbers of pianos and 
organs in the flats of mechanics and even laboring men, most 
of which are owned by them, having been bought on the in- 
stallment plan with the little savings they have been able to 
make, in spite of their much abused capitalistic employers, 
who are popularly credited with being employed most of the 
time in concocting schemes to “suck the life blood” of the 


be 
storage 


aforesaid musically inclined wage earner. 

One of the remarkable things about a piano is the amount 
of the reduction which a stubborn customer can secure on the 
first price asked ; and another remarkable thing is the number 
of salesmen, saleswomen, shops and factories that are main- 
tained by the sale of an article which costs so much money, 
lasts so long, has been so long before the public that there is 
no novelty about it, and which, it would seem on first thoughts, 
almost everybody must be supplied with who intends buying 
one. But perhaps the lack of knowing customers, the ten- 
dency of most people to pay about what they are asked, and 
the overpowering manner of the urbane salesman, who jingles 
the keys with the air of a Joseffy, accounts for the whole thing. 
For commissions must be paid, and if a dealer can get $1,000 
for a $700 piano it is good for trade. Moreover, most pur- 
chasers like to boast of how much their furniture costs, and 
why should they be denied that litle luxury ? 

It is claimed that the best pianos in the world are now made 
in New York, and more than 50,000 of them were turned out 
Undoubtedly some of the worst pianos in the world 
These trash are not, 


last year. 
are made here, too. as a rule, marked 
with the maker’s real name, but receive a name which will ap- 
peal to local pride or prejudice in the district where they are 
to be sold—such as ‘‘ The Arkansaw Traveler Company,” 
‘‘The Lone Star Company,” &c., which so materially aids 
in their sale that a piano worth about $150 under any other 
name will bring several hundreds, if a glib salesman can 
properly present the duty of supporting home industries. 
Everything that goes tv make up the piano is now manufac- 
tured in America, and the number of people who live by mak- 
ing, selling and teaching the use of it is legion. It is esti- 
mated that there are close to 2,000 music teachers alone in 
New York and its suburbs. 

Upright pianos are all the fashion now, 
proving too cumbersome for most houses, 


square and grand 
and as a result a 
grand piano may be purchased at remarkably low figures after 
a short and generally harmless service for concert use. Prices, 
of course, range widely, according to make and finish, but 
when $150 on long time will buy a fairly serviceable instru- 
ment (20 years is about the average life of a piano), it would 
seem as if almost anyone might have it. Even a dry goods 
saleswoman does not find the possession of one so far beyond 
her reach as some of her neighbors might wish along toward 





Trade Notes. 
—George W. Lyon, of Chicago, was expected to arrive here 
yesterday. 
—Mr. Joseph Flanner, of Louis Grunewald & Co., New Or- 
leans, is in town. 
—Mr. L. E. Davis, of Davis Brothers, Savannah, Ga., 
for home on Thursday on the Savannah steamer. 


left 


—About 7,000 Burdett organs have been sold in the city of 
Philadelphia, and the man who sold them is Mr. James Bellak,. 

—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, was in London last week, 
and is expected home shortly. His family will remain in Ber- 
lin several years. 

—Bollman Brothers, of St. Louis, are making a magnificent 
display of Knabe, Fischer and Lindeman pianos at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 


—Mr. Edward S. Payson, of the Emerson Piano Company, 
Boston, called at this office on Monday. He left on Monday 
night for cities in this State. 


—Mr. Praetorius, who for eight years has been a salesman 
with Estey & Camp's St. Louis house, intends leaving the 
piano business, and will probably go into the iron business in 
Buffalo. 


—Mr. M. Steinert, wife and daughter were expected from 
Europe on the Fulda yesterday. Henry Steinert, of the Cin- 
cinnati house, and Albert Steinert, of the New Haven house, 
are here to receive their parents. 


—We acknowledge the receipt of a new illustrated and il- 
luminated catalogue of Vose & Sons, the well-known Boston 
piano manufacturers. The catalogue is novel and expensive 
and will aid the Vose agents in selling the Vose piano. 


—Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, have, with the 
assistance of their Milwaukee agents, Messrs. Wm. Rohlfing 
& Co., secured a contract to furnish the high schools of that 
city with pianos during the next five years. Twenty instru- 
ments have already been ordered by the authorities. 


—We had the pleasure of a visit at this office of Mr. L. E 
N. Pratte, of Montreal. Mr. Pratte represents the Hazelton, 
Fischer and Newby & Evans pianos, and reports a satisfactory 
condition of trade in his section of the Dominion. He left 
on the same day for Boston and Montreal. 


—Mr. Oliver Ditson was brought to his home, No. 8 East 
Brookline-st., from Swampscott yesterday. He had a very com- 
fortable ride in an easy landau. ‘* He is what may be termed a 
comfortable sick man,” said Mrs. Ditson toa ‘* Post” reporter, 
He does not seem to be conscious of the fact that he 4s at 
home, and frequently asks when he will start home. He is 
not able to sit up at all, but his friends entertain confident hope 
of his early recovery.—Boston ‘‘ Post,” September 15. 


—This is what the Toledo (Ohio) ‘‘ Sunday Journal” says of 
Vose & Sons: 

The piano manufacturers who seem to have come to the front most 
rapidly of late are unquestionably Vose & Sons. These manufacturers 
were established in 1851—37 years ago—but for many years did a quiet, 
conservative business, Of late, however, a most decided change has 
taken place in the management of the business. The fact was realized that 
this piano had been before the public for over 30 years, and that in 
that period it had sustained an excellent reputation. The firm decided 
to push the goods, and now they are turning out a complete finished 











payment and the rest to be paid in easy installments, without | Midnight. And then again there is scarcely any limit to the | piano every hour of the day, or 60 per week, and orders months behind 
. money that may be spent upon decorating the outside. A few | at that. 
ony ss wealthy people in this city own pianos for which they paid The finish, the style, the action, the depth and richness of tone, the solid 
Phe inevitable result is that he comes to think it would be | from $2,000 to $4,000, but the best piano that is made may be | cast plate frames of the latest and most improved patterns - these combined 
money saved to buy the instrument, his daughters vote him a | bought in a plain case for $700.—New York ‘* Tribune.” assist in making the Vose the leading piano to-day. 
* ESTABLISHED 1847. 
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His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
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NEW YORK SALESROOM: 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


WAREROOMS: 
ASTORIA, N.¥. No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
Nors.—Not connected with any other establishment 817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


OF PARIS), 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 
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NDER, 
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have attaine: 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. PF. BAINT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
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Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
Fo ae and upon their excellence alone 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


UALED in Tene, 
ility. 


Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED For Five Years. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & C0., 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 











" ORGANS, 


and Parlor use. 





AND CIRCULARS, 





FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Wessett,Mienet & Gross EMERSON 


—_ ip OF — 


RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte olin More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NEW YoRK -+— 





g. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between a2d and 23d Sts. NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


—~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








BOSTON, MASS. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Bie. 
L. Fi: PEPBUBN. do: CO., OUR ATEEE pay’ vors 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 


THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » I A Nos EVERY RESPECT,« 





>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. =o 


WNos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made, 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0,, 


WATERLOO, N. ¥. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Sonthern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





[VERS PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS : 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Flegance of Finish, 


Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 











Abany & Main Sts., Cambridgepert 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, ~. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKRETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, !22 EAST (3th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO.. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


ful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 


Gam CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


A care 


PACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 156 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
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THE OLD STANDARD 











MARTIN GUITARS iw tam 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KEURTZMAN & 00,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Ki. Y. 


PrP OUR Sc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
ad. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 


a. The whole composed of the Choleest 
Material and of the mos t Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHIN: MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


e@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH Houses: | Kansas City. Mo 
{ London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piaace, 





Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, . 
Between Fifth Avenee 5 NEW YORK 


Broadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 








DOLGEVILLE, KH. Y. 








RBACK 


t*PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

@@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 237 E. ‘234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 





> THE oe 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO €0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., 


ao 
= ‘Tea 
. a) 








© ie ‘a 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acanrs Wanras. CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianes not shipped before being thereughly | > 


Tuned and Regulated 


ISAAC T COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers o 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 












Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 








eo Ra ne ee — MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


=) «PATENT PIANO MUFFLER @— 


The last reduces the tone toa mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 

2 , | 16 East 14th 

pe FARERCCHS: t 1229 Chestnut 8t., 
-) FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


SOSA SS 










New York. 
; atx * phia. 





NEW YORE. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 








MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


eetea beer eho cetT, 


For Prices and Territory add the M f 8, 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1251 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








A. NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PACKARD ORGAN | rorr 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


WAYNE ORGAN (CO., 





maw? IT HAS HO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A“ our Pianos have our pes Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast = one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be p d by P judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


bility. 
¥ file 





GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2erA MWos. 


— 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small papers 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST O¥ OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, a 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
RVs: Sk Paul’s M. E. Ch., 

+ 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
che mt. Yes Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4 ‘tinst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
Nev "Orleans, 3: Cod Pitts: 

ew an it! 
burgh R.C. Cathedral. «. 

















WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


rE HLA 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &&., FREE. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


echepaes: sc tnptan! 


Factory and Warereoms. 338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 





ZBITTER & WINKELMANN, 
>PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


oe FOXCROFT, ME. 


G3 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 








O NOT BUY 


UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 














STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Ra’! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive: King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





402 West Fourteenth Street, 


@ wit 0 tie Muh anee, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FER & SON ,» Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





@ Special Terms and Prices to 
R. aibl aalara 
r Ld 








Manufacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





EE. G. FARRINGTON B&H GQ.4 wists or 7 


Onequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Oenstruction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINW AY’ 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Semen vs mai Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—- 24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 








ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most populat instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. { 




















Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 








C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 











ESTABLISHED 1867. PRACTICE 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE THE WRG TL cum 


Central Music Hall, | 
Silent Piano. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 














Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. | appointed, Address, for Circulars, &c,, &c., 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- A. EB. VIRGII, 
ning a music ap xicon, abric ie d History of Masia 18 East 17th Street, New York 
other valuable nfc rmation, will be sent rree on | 
hank JAMES BELLAK 
C S STO N F | 1129 Chestnut Street, 
e e ' PILILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturer of First-Class | UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 
| SOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone Building, 

18 Cortlandt Street, NEW 


UPRICHT ana SQUARE 


YORK 


— Union Central commenced business in 18 i 

pays the largest dividends of any life company in th is 

- untry Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 

Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 

ae nS ee | has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest 
ment at from four and a half to » five per cent. com 


pound interest, and the life insurance feature is ouly 


E R V IN G, MA SS. incidental or collateral. 


BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos 








3 WEST 14th ST. 


wy 40 -NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 








"BENT PIANOS 


LOOK WOOD PRESS, , 126 and 128 Duane § Street, ( Ger, Gnurch, New York. 


Canal and 16th Streets. Chicago, TU. 
The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 
Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


Territory Exclusive. 





Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND — 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R.M BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. Tite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York, 


JAMES M. STARR & CO 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO per of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















